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Ghe Farm. 


The Meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the State Agricultural Society. 


The annual session of the.Executive.Com- 
mittee of the State Agricultural Society, was 
held during the past week and closed its-ses- 
sion at co late a date that we cannot give a 
detailed report of the proceedings in this pa- 
per. We shall endeavor to give fell -reports 
next week. 

The committee was not entirely fall, and 
some of the districts were unrepresented, In 
the distribution of the members of the View- 
ing committees, the absence of members is 
felt; but in this respect every effort was made 
to render the choice as satisfactory as possible. 


The important committees on stock were all 
remodeled and new men placed on them, with 
a design to have all stock submitted to anew 
trial before.a different jury. 

The rule opening the annual exhibitien to 
competition from other States, was continued 
in force. That whole subject was brought up, 
discussed thoroughly, and finally, after due 
consideration, voted upon and adopted. ' 

The rule was amonded as to entries of ani- 
mals, 80 as to require an entry fee of 50 cents 
on each head of horses and cattle after the 
first one entered by any one competitor.— 
The cost of hay and fixtures seems to require 
this. The item of hay alone cost the Society 
over $500 the past season. 

The regulations for the admittance of ex- 
hibitors and attendants have been modified, 
and will be found better adapted to their 
wants than those of last year. 

The time for the exhibition of 1860 is fix. 
ed at the 2d, 3d, 4th and Sth of October 
next. 

The committee passed resolutions expres 
sive of their respect for the memory of the 








late ex-Governor E. Ransom, the first Presi- 
dent of the State Society. 

Mr. Bayley, of Trey, introduced resolu- 
tions relutive to the State Agricultural Col- 
lege, and @ committee consisting of the mover, 
Dr. Geo. R. Johnson, of Grand Rapids, and 
Frederick Fowler, of Hillsdale, was appoint- 
ed ‘to examine the institution, and draw up a | 


| report on the subject. 


T. T. Lyon, of Plymouth, was appointed 
a delegate to represent the Society in the 
American Pomological Convention to be held 
this year in Philadelphia. 

E. N. Wilcox, Esq., tendered his resignation 
as member of Executive Cemmititee, in ac- 
cordance with the design expressed by him 


parted with him with regret. 

Phile Parsons, Esq., of Detreit, was unan- 
imously elected to fil the vacancy, and has 
accepted the position. The interest which 
Mr. Parsons has heretofore taken in promo- 
ting the success of the Society, his well known 
business habits, and the pesition he occupies, 
as representing the commercial and mercan- 
tile interests ef Detroit, render thechoice a 
very happy ene for the ‘Society, and gives 
earnest of a continuation of that successful 
maragement which has made the exhibition a 
real benefit to those great interests, a happy 
medium of connecting the merchants, manu. 
facturers, and mechanics with the great farm- 


9 |ing class which sustains them, and whose pro- 


duce creates the trade and wealth which 
builds up and promotes the increase and de- 
velopment of the city. 





Tile Draining in Michigan. 

Among:the premiums offered by the State 
Society was the following: 

“For the besttile drained field in Michigan, not 
lees than five acres, a plan and report of the ex- 
pense to be submitted, with a description of the 
seil, subsoil and condition of the field before it 
was drained; also, if possible, the amount of 
crops grown upon it before and after drainage, 
and such other information as the competitor may 


-deem proper.to report,—a silver cup ef value not 
jess than $15.00.” 


In response to this offer there was but one 
answer sent in, and that was from Mr. John 
Allen, of Plymouth, who, during several years 
past, has given his attention to the subject 
of draining with tile and with stene, on por- 
tions of his ‘farm, 

The report of his operations accompany- 
ing the plan, we print as affording a good 
practical view of the expense attendant upon 
the work. In connection with this report, 
Mr. Allen explained verbally to the members 
of the .Executive Committee, in answer to 
questions asked him, that experience with tiles 
had modified.some of his operations, and that 
the low cost of opening the trenches in which 
the tiles were laid was owing -te the use of 
ditching tools similar in form to.those used in 
Great Britain, and now universally recom- 
mended. By their use, no more ditch- 
ing was done than was necessary to 
permit the tiles to be laid down on 
the level surface of the subsoil, and the 
tiles were laid without getting into the ditch. 
In the first ditches laid down he had used 
plank on which to lay the tile, but after some 
experience he had found that plank or nar- 
row strips of inch board were not necessary 
in using the sole tile. In places where the 
bottom of the ditch was too soft to sustain 
the tile on a level, owing to quicksand, he 
tound that straw well packed in, until the 
bottom of the ditch was solid and level, ena- 
bled him to overcome this difficulty with ease, 
and to lay down the tile with as much cer- 
tainty of working as though no quicksand 
was there. 

The sketch mentioned in the report sub- 
a itted is a mere outline showing the position 
of the drains which are three and four rods 
apart, and their relation to the upland, 
Statement of John Allen of Plymouth, sub- 

mitted to the State Agricultural Society. 

The field of which a plan of the drainage is 
herewith submitted, was originally a mucky 
and springy swale of which the northerly por- 
tion especially was extremely mirey and 
springy, not only along its borders, but also 





apparently beneath many portions of its gur- 
face; subsoil mar) and quicksand, 


aot 





The field embraces about six (6) acres and 
has been cleared of timber about twenty-five 
years, during which time it hes produced 
nothing but pasturage of wild grass and tame, 
flags, skunk’s cabbage, &c. 

About fourteen or fifteen years since, the 
centre drain of forty-six rods was opened and 
remgined as am open drain for several years 
with but little apparent effect. Up to the 
time of putting down ‘the tile the ground was 
entirely useless for tillage purposes. 

During the present year the drains have 
been opened and the tile laid in accordance 
with the accompanying sketch ata depth of 
three feet. Sometime after the completion 
of the job it was observed that a portion of 
the North side at A was yet imperfectly 
drained, an additional drain of six rods was 
accordiugly put down parallel with the main 
drain and at a distance of about one rod, 
which, to a great extent remedies the difficul- 
ty, although farther improvement may still 
be desirable in that immediate vicinity. The 
difficulty seems to be occasioned by local 
springs. 

During this past spring and summer about 
one acre including the wet portion above 
spoken of, has been plowed and brought un- 
der cultivation. About one fourth of anacre 
was} planted with vines, beans, &c., which 
were ruined by frost and other casualties.— 
The remaining three fourths of an acre was 
planted with ruta bagas, which were badly 
injured by the fly, but ultimately recovered, 
and finally yielded two hundred and fifty 
bushels. 

The whole tract seems to be thoroughly re- 
claimed, and during the autumnal rains has 
been passed over with teams with even more 
convenience and comfort than the adjoining 
upland. 

The following is a statement of the expense 
of drainage: 


46 rods four inch tile, 35¢e per rod. --....--.-....$16,10 
Hauling do 5 miles, 5c perrod.....-.-.. 2,80 
241 rods 3 inch tile, 25e per rod....---.--.---.... 0,25 
Hauling © 5 miles, 8c per rod....----.... 7,23 
Digging 287 rods of ditch three feet deep and four- 


teen inches wide at the surface and five inches 
at the bottom at 123¢c per rod..-..-.-....-.---- 35,83 
Laying the tile and filling ditch, 6¢ per rod...... 17,22 


_ $138,98 


Making the total cost per acres... ..---.$23,16 
do do rod of fourinch 
YS 


tile... .----- ccmeccnncesecccnce scone 
a ee ee 
The accompanying is a sketch and descrip- 
tion of the drainage of a certain parcel of 
land embracing about six acres entered by me 
at the recent State exhibition of the Agricul- 
tural Society in competition for a premium. 


The tile used were sole tile. 
JOHN ALLEN. 





Plymouth, Dec. 9, 1859. 





Corn Culture and its Expense. 


I hereby.certify the following to be a true 
statement of the process and expenses, of 
raising and fitting for market, twelve acres of 
corp, put in and cultivated by me on my farm 
about 2} miles east of the village of Tecum- 
seh, County of Lenawee, and State of Mich- 
igan in the year 1858. The ground planted 
isa sandy loam. In the month of April 
before plowing, I gave the ground a good 
dressing of long manure. Plowed it about 
the 30th of April, with a heavy plow, and 
double team, ten inches deep. 

About the 10th of May I rolled it witha 
heavy roller, dragged it twice, cultivated once 
with a cultivator, then dragged it again twice. 
Furrowed with a small corn plow, both ways, 
four feet apart and planted it with hoes, three 
inches deep. I plant thus deep because I 
have found deep planting to be a security 
against the cut worm, and also against spring 
frosts. . 

I gave the corn when about two inches 
high, a dressing in the hill of plaster and ash- 
es, using about one bushel of ashes to one 
peck of plaster, and then cultivated it both 
ways, with corn cultivator, and in about two 
weeks afterward went through it with a cul- 
tivator again. 

When the corn was about 18 inches high, I 
went through it both ways with a corn ‘plow; 
and again about the Ist of August, as the 
corn was about forming ears, I went through 
it both ways with. a large thill cultivator. —~ 
This was all the labor bestowed upon the crop 
before cutting it up and harvesting it. 

On harvesting the above field it was found 





to yield an average of ninety-three bushels of 
corn to the acre. 

The expense of said crop was as follows: 
PlOwitd, G2 POP, ACPO no ces nacnndse taccccedes cues $24,00 


RIPGIEEE TOUT GNNO6 5 36 cacecdgsccen cone cesngntss 12,00 
Cultivating once before planting......--.--...-. 4,00 
es ous 6nbd mase Gopsipeynuane 8,00 


Furrowing both ways.... .......-----asce--e ance 400 
SERED LIONS 4a inion sana cacnngnetawenstngrerh 12,00 
EMBO socedntn cen wats acce secceciascteennceus 6,00 
Labor cultivating crops +... -..---enennnnnee ence 12,00 
Cutting up and putting into stouts..........-.-.- 

Husking and shelling 1116 bu., 6c per bu...--....« bry 


Use of land $8 per acre.c........ ceccccccesaccee 56, 
Whole expense of crop was. -.2-.---es0e-- $185,96 
Value of crop as follows: 


Value of 12 acres of stalks....... ae. 25,00 
Whole value of crop......----------$588,00 
Deduct expense of crop.-..-...---.. 185,96 


Nett profit of above twelve acres of corn..$897,04 

Five acres of the above were entered for a 
premium, of which five acres the expense and 
proceeds of crop, are in the same proportion 


to the whole twelve acres. 


SIMEON DAVIDSON, 
Tecumseh, Dec. 15th, 1858, 


The Fattest Ox Known. 


The New York Tribune in its report of 
the market last week, gives the following des- 
cription of the “Haxtun Steer,” which it 
claims is the largest and heaviest animal ever 
seen in New York; and with one exception 
the largest probably that has ever been fed in 
the United States : 

The Haxtun Steer.—This is believed to be the 
heaviest fat bullock ever made in America, unless 
“the Berks County Steer” killed at Philadelphia 
about two years ago, was heavier alive. The 
dressed weight of that one was given at 2,386 b. 
The Haxtun Steer was raised by E, Haxtun, in 
Beekman Township, Columbia County,N. Y. He 
is out of a cow bought froma drove that came 
from near Cleveland, Ohio, which was probably 
three-fourths Durham, and a full-bred shorthorn 
bull, of Mr. Sheaf’s (Dutches Co.) importation.— 
The steer is called 15-16 Durham, part of the blood 
appearing to indicate a descent from the long- 
horn of the old Kentucky importation. His color 
is nearly all red, having some whitish roan spots, 
and he is now, notwithstanding his great size and 
fatness, one of the handsomest formed fat bullocks 





| we have ever seen, and as firm on his legs, almost, 


as he ever was, and is in appearance as fresh and 
healthy as ever, taking his rations regularly. His 
feed is 14 quarts a day of meal made of two parts 
Indian corn and one part Oats, and as much hay 
as he will eat. His feeding commenced in the 
Fall after he was four years old, and he was seven 
years old last spring. His weight at home, Dec. 
1, was 3,472. He was probably weighed full, at 
that time; but after a railroad passage of 160 
miles, he was weighed here Jan. 9, before he was 
filled up with food and water, and his fair honest 
weight, as given by Dayid Allerton, who weighed 
him, was 3,452 Ib. Itis generally conceded that 
he will dress 68 pounds to the cwt., which will 
give 2,347 pounds as the weight of beef in the 
quarters. At 70 hb ® cwt—which some good 
judges suppose he will make—the weight will be 
2,416, and that would be the heaviest weight ever 
made. We are inclined to think he will dress 70 
pounds, as he is one of the very best formed ani- 
male for heavy weight, and his skin is remarkably 
light, handling as soft as a fine young animal. He 
was sold on Tuesday to William Lalor, butcher, 
Centre Market, for $850; that is, the steer, and 
seven sheep, valued at $14, were sold together for 
$960.. The fatting of this steer has been one of 
the most perfectly successful experiments to pro- 
duce a monstrous animal, so evenly formed and 
faultlessly shaped, that no one could say where he 
could be improved. 

We lately gave an account of several fat 
vattle which were killed in this city on the 
week before the New Year. The pair weigh- 
ed 6,437 ibs, or 3,218 each. The weight of 
this “Haxtun Steer ” it will be seen was 3,452 
Ibs, or only 234 pounds more than either of 
those killed in this market. This animal is 
not yet dressed, but it is estimated that he 
will yield at the rate of 68 pounds per 100 
live weight. The actual yield of the cattle 
killed by William Smith in this market was 
66 pounds to the 100 of live weight, or 2,150 
from 3,218. It will be seen by this, there. 
fore, how those great oxen killed in the De- 
troit market approximated to what is consid- 
ered the largest and fattest animal ever kil- 
led in the United States, : 

A pair of oxen, ealled the Cayuga prize 
oxen was also sold in the New York market 
last week for $700, which were considered 
remarkeble, their live weight however was 
2,865 pounds each; they are six years old, 

The best ox known for yield of beef, how- 
ever, is one reported as bought by a New 
York butcher named Symond, from Van Al- 


1,668 pounds, being at the rate of 714 pounds 
per 100 of live weight, 








styne. It weighed alive 2,325, and dressed, } 


Seabright Bantams. 
Our columns have proved of late that dif- 
ference has existed in the opinion of poultry 
breeders as to the points of excellence that 
may be attained, or the degree of merit that 
8 possible. While some consider all breeds 
pure, others think, with rare exceptions, all 
are manufactured. The question is some- 
thing akin to a tangled ball of string, and the 
end is difficult to find. “We will leave all 
abstruse and scientific points for the labor of 


give the time necessary for the pursuit. 


that is the Sebright Bantam. 1ts production 
was the work of years and a love of the pnr+ 
suit, joined to a knowledge of breeds which 


Sir John Sebright was an amateur and con- 
noisseur in poultry when both were scarce.— 
Our kaowledge is practical, and our experi- 
ments are thoge which are daily carried out 
by ourselves. . Our conviction is that any 
manufactured breed wears itself out, unless 
the original component parts are regularly 
supplied to maintain its excellence. Thus 
this Bantam, bred for a few years from the 
same stock without introduction of fresh blood, 
loses the double comb, the hen-tail, and the 
lacing. This latter disappears first; the col- 
ors become run and patchy; and common 
birds of every breed are the descendants of 
the beautiful Sebright Bantam. But in 
every other breed, although the points may 
be less developed—though some beauties or 
peculiarities may be more faintly represented 
—still the breed remains unquestionable. If 
a good judge sees fowls in this state, he can 
at once point out what is wanted, and supply 
it. He will do away with long legs, faulty 
combs, or offending plumage, by using speci- 
mens of the same breed, but possessing that 
which the others lack. If this is true in re- 
medying defects, it is not less so in perpetu- 
ating beauties. However good a yard of 
fowls may be, the perfect birds will be the 
exceptions; a practised eye will at once choose 
these, and breeding from them will succeed 
in making them almost the rule. It will re- 
quire time and painstaking, and a retrograde 


bird will sometimes have one merit so well 
developed that it is advisable to use him for 
one season, for the sake of it, and the faults 
transmitted with the virtue must be after- 
wards got rid of. We cffer these suggestions 
to those who are disposed to try for perfec- 
tion, and we say that any reasonable point in 
poultry is attainable—B. in Cottage Gar- 
dener. 





this wise: 


ford to do without some agricultural paper; 
2d, this is your own State paper, and adapted 
to your own locality; 3d, it is now the best 
practical agricultural paper in the Union; 
4th, it keeps the dollar at home; 5th, it ad- 
vertises home enterprises; 6th, foreign papers 
advertise foreign commodities into use to the 
injury of home industry; 7th, a man that has 
no State pride about him is an alien to bis 
friends; 8th, the best:men in the State do sub- 
scribe for their home papers. 


Read the Law! 


Section one of act, number 176, Session 
Laws of 1859, reads as follows: 

“The People of the State of Michigan en- 
act, That no person or persons shall kill any 
wild buck, doe or fawn, at any time during 
the months of January, February, March, 
April, May, June or July.” 

The balance of the act may be of interest 
to you; read it. 


ga The reports of wheat delivered by rail- 
roads and canal for the 21 weeks from the Ist 
of August last in Chicago, is given as being 
9,173,498 bushels, In 1858, the wheat deliv- 
ered for the same time was only 4,654,203, 
while in 1857, was 9,377,940. The quantity 
of oats delivered during the same time for 
the present year was 904,489 bushels, whilst. 
in 1858, it was 258,231 bushels only. 








































































































those who delight in difficulties, and who can 


We know only one fabricated fowl, and 


has seldom fallen to the lot: of one amateur... 


movement at times. Ever an indifferent ’ 


The editor of the Indiana Farmer, lays~ * 
down the law of jagricultural newspapers in’ 


“You should subscribe for the Farmer for — 
many reasons: Ist, becausé you cannot af’ 
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Management of Sheep 


Eprror Miont@an Farmen—i see in aly 
most every dumber of the FarMmr a call for 
practical individuals to give the result of their 
experience in tilling the soil, improving stock, 
and all that embraces the various rounds of 
farming. As sheep husbandry is one of the 
branches that I am engaged in, I will give 
what I considet somo” of.the sceréts of suctess, 
or rather some of the requisites to success in 
this department, It is thought by. many 
that sheep need but little or no care, from 
the faet'that they seem to flourish almost ev- 
ery where. We find them in every valley, on 
every plain, and»wpow every bill-top, wherever 
civilization has gone. The most casual ob- 
server Will not fail to see the difference be- 
tween fifty, and une hurdred per cent. net 
profit. on his flock. There are numerous 
flocks in sy own observation that don’t yield 
more than from two and a halfto three and 
a half pounds per head, and that of an inferior 
quality, worth say. thirty or thirty-five cents 
per pound, while the average of my flock is 
six pounds per head, worth from forty to fifty 
cents per pousd. There is also a difference 
of three to ove.on each sheep when offered in 
the market. Many are ready to say these are 
mere xssertions. | Any one that will visit my 
flock wiii'see that I have not overrated them, 
And:now «for the ways and means of getting 

up -the: wight kind of a flock. First, then, 1 
never allow my ewes to breed till the spring 
they ate ‘thres years old. I never desire to 
see twins. If they make'their appearance, 1 
give'thein’ on extra chance to’ keep them up 
with the rest of the flock. I never breed | 
from any old broken down ewes. I never 
allow my buck ‘or bucks to rin with the 
flock at any season of the year. I had rather 
tend my. buck with one hundred éwes than 
turn him in with twenty-five. This course is 
very beneficial, to,the buck, and still more to 
his stock,,., These are points that any oxe will 
admit,.that will reason fora moment. I never 
allow more than torty sheep to run together. 
I never keep my,,sheep. in pastures where 
they cannet get on dry ground to stand, or 
lie down... I raise carrots or rutabagas for my 
sheep instead of feeding grain. It is natural 
for sheep to.want to get to the ground; and 
roots are more like green feed, and hence bet- 
ter for them than grein. I have my lambs be- 
gin to come about, the 20th of April, and take 
them away from the ewes the 20th of August. 
In this way the lambs become weaned and 
take to feed before cold weather begins, and 








' the ewes get up in grand order before winter, 


besides they are much more iikely to bring 
lambs the next reeson. If at avy time I have 
a sheep that. dces not appear to do well, I 
thke it immediately from the flock, and if it 
does not readily recover, I kill, sell, or give it| 
away... _Igive my sheop some kind of a shed 
in winter to resort to when they choose, I 
never care about sheep having drink in the 
summer, if they have good pasture. Care 
should be taker not to give too much salt in 
hot, dry weather, where there is no water in 
the pasture, I keep a careful watch over my 
flock, and if I have apy ewes that do not breed 
to suit me, I dispose of them and their stock, 
Much care should be taken with regard to 
judicious crosses among sheep as well as 
with other avimalg;and don’t forget or neg- 
lect to give your sheep a sufficient amount, of 


‘feed in winter, or pasture in summer, to keep 


them in good condition. There are many 
items too numerous to mention here that will 
suggest themselves to the careful observer as 
the process of care and feeding advances.— 
Many other things may be said with regard to 
sheep culture, but I will venture to say that 
any one, that will adhere strictly to the 
above rules may rear a flock that will be large 
size, good form, and, uniform in appearance, 
and with a. constitution that will resist all the 
diseases to which sheep are subject, 
Should you think these remarks worth a 
cotice in your paper, I will give withina week 
or two the proceeds of my flock the past 


year. 


Respectfully yours, 
L. W. GREEN. 
Pittsford, Willadale 0o.; Jan.,1860. 


Hay Making. 


Mg, JomnstonE—Dear Sir: Ina late num- 
ber of your valuable paper I notice an arti- 
cle from Mr. Heydenburk entitled “ Hay 
Practice and Hay Theories,” calling in ques- 
tion the theory advanced by you in number 
twenty-eight of the past volume of the Farm. 
ur, that “grass may be cut at noon, raked 
and ‘cocked the same day, and drawn to the 
bara’ the following day, and make better hay 
than if cut in the morning and turned and 





handled to the ¢xtent that is often done.”—| side in @ manner to make a complete turnpike 
From the experience that T have had in the | road. 
hay field, I have come to the conclusion that 


-\ [iP securing that valuaila crop, as Much de- 
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pends upon the attendant, circumstanees. 

Such, for instance,as the condition of the 
gtaes when éut, the kind of grass raised and 
the amount or quantity grown per acre; but 
still more upon the state of the atmosphere 
while drying. In theory your article is cor 
rect, but cannot always be put in practice, es- 
pecially among farmers in a new country 
where we have ‘to do all our work by hand 
labor, as is the case in this and the adjoining 
counties, for the ~reason that we are obliged 
to use every hour of the day that is possible, 
and the grass cuts much easier while wet 
with dew. Last season I cut about sixty tons 
of hay; and a considerable portion of it was 
put into the barn the same day that it was 
cut, the weather being hot and dry. 

I have just finished feeding out one half of 
a mow of clover, mixed with about one-fourth 
timothy, which was just in blossom, the clo- 
ver heads being about one-half turned when 
cut, The greatest part of said mow was put 
up the same day that it was cut; the rest was 
cocked and drawn the next day, after expos- 
ing it to the air and sun about one hour, (my 
usual method of securing hay.) Now for the 
result: My hay is perfectly free from mould, 
and is of a bright green color; my young 
colts, calves, and lambs eat it with a perfect 
relish, not even leaving any of the stalks of 
clover as is usually the case. The quicker 
hay ean be cured and put into the barn with. 
out being parched or sun burnt, the better it 
retuins its natural color and sweetness. I use 
no salt on my hay, as I think it creates an un- 
natural thirst among catile, and causes them 
to drink too. ‘anutch water in the winter. Mr. 
H. does not s:ate in his article in what condi- 
tion he finds his hay, on feeding it out this 
winter, 
I would like to enquire though the Fana- 
gx how, far may steam be conducted through 
@ pipe, properly protected, and retain suffi- 
cent heat for the cooking of food for stock? 
Respectfully yours, 


M.B. HINE, 
Cammnon, Kent Co., Jan., 1860. 





Settling the Northern Counties. 


Epiror MicnigaAN FarMER—I noticed in 
your paper an article headed “Settling up 
the New Counties,” from the Sanilac Jeffer- 
sonian, speaking more particularly of the 
counties of Sanilac and Huron, showing the 
effects of last winter’s Legislation in promot- 
ting the settlement of our State, and more 
particularly the new counties. 

What that writer says of Huron and Sani- 
lac is applicable to Bay county, Saginaw, 
Midland and others. 

A citizen of Bay county whose business is 
surveying and locking out locations for set- 
tlers, informs me that he is averaging about 
one settler per day on the State lands and U. 
8. graduate lands, and their locations are 
mostly-in the vicinity of the roads which are 
being opened under the swamp land appropri- 
ation of last winter. The same person informs 
me that these settlers are highly pleased with 
their new homes, the land being of the very 
choicest quality, covered with valuable tim- 
ber, and many enter at once into converting 
the timber into pipe staves and saw logs, be- 
ing sufficiently near water courses and naviga- 
ble water to pay handsomely for the invest- 
ment, and‘afford the means of sustaining the 
family of the settler while clearing up his 
home, which in a few years is to render him 
and hisfamily happy andindependent. What 
more can a’man with a family and small 
means ask than such a chance for improvfhg 
his condition? 


ter alluded to above, that has as yet attracted 
little attention, the results of which are, how- 
ever in process of being developed in one in- 
stance. 1 aflude to that part cf the bill ma- 
king appropriations for ditching. 

Duting the last summer, the attention of 
the Governor and State Board was called to 
a section of country bordering on the coun- 
ties of Bay, Tuscola and Saginaw, and be- 
tween the head waters of Quanicassee and Boy- 
gun-ing Creeks, a portion of which country 
is low, timbered land and wet prairie, and, in 
a State of nature, too wet for cultivation. ” 

The Board very wisely appointed an engi- 
neer to examine this couutry, which resulted 
in a recommendation to the Board to con- 
struct a ditch between the waters of the creeks 
above named, ote of which empties into Sag- 
inaw river, the other into Saginaw Bay; said 
ditch to be four miles in length, three feet 
deep and fourteen feet wide, with suitable 
slopes, and in the construction where timber 
prevails, it is to be cleared sufficiently wide 
aud grubbed, the earth all to be thrown on one 








The jobs have recently been let at the low 


~ There is one feature in the law of last wine | : 


in swampland. Th@ present result is that 
the swamp lands in the vicinity of this di:ch 
that before were untouched, now have been, 
and are being.all taken, some under the forty 
acre act,and some who pay cash, thereby 
putting;the,»money in thetreasury to pay the 
contractors when tie wotk is finished. There 
isno doubt in the minds of those who have 


ptoject-will-reclaim from twelve to fifteen 
thousand acres, and open a maiu which will 
beused fer lateral ditches for a much larger 
amount of the very choicest land in the State,. 
half of which is ready for the plow wien the 
water is allowed to run off. 

This is otily one case; there are hundreds 
similar in the State, where the same resuits 
would follow alike action to a greater or less 
extent. It only needs some body‘ to put the 
machinery in motion to bring it about, and 
increase the wealth of the State and of indi- 
viduals at the cost of no one. 

The improvement alluded to above was in- 
augurated at the instance of a few energetic 
citizens of Bay City, who are not insensible 
to the untold agricultural wealth of their bot- 
tom as well as their dry undulating lands. 
Were it not trespassing too much upon 
your space, I would like to mention other 
features of the prospective agricultural and 
mineral wealth of this portion of the Saginaw 
valley, and with your permission may do so 


at another time. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
Bay City, Jan. 7,.1860. 





Pastures and Stock in Ohio. 


'~FROM THE OHIO FARMER. 


The members of the Ohio State Society, at 
their annual meeting last week, at Columbus, 
discussed the subject of grasses, pastures, the 
yalue of shade, and many other topics. We 
noted down what wes said, and here itis. A 
large majority of the graziers think that stock 
should not be changed from one pasture to 
another; that if a farmer has one hundred 
acres of pasture, the division fences should 
be thrown down. Most of these same gentle- 
men think that the shade prevents cattle from 
fattening—that they willhe inthe shade when 
they ought to be eating, and are more trou- 
bled with flies in the shade than in the sun, 

J. O. B. Renick, Franklin, thinks shade 
trees in a pasture a nuisance, Stock will go 
into the shade, and lie until hunger drives 
them out. This is the opinion of A. B. Dick- 
inson, of New York, one of the largest gra- 
ziers in the country. Blue grass is the best 
for cattle, and is capable of being grown in 
any part of Ohio. Red top has been a disad- 
vantage in Marion county, 

Mr. Seymour, of Rosa—Cattle will fatten 
better confined to one pasture. Shade is 
a disadvantege. Those grazed in the sun, 
stand driving better. Their fat is more solid 
and better. Cattle become restive when 
changed. Flies annoy cattle more in the 
shade than in the sun. Grazed inthe sun, 
they weigh better. 

James M, Trimble of Highland—Doun’t mix 
stock. Thinkssheep and cattle do badly to- 
gether. Blue grass is the best. Can’t grow 
blue grass in Fairfield county. It is sandy, 
free stone land, without lime. Red top grows 
well there. .Prefers one pasture, without 
change, and without shade. The pasture lim- 
its should not be too large, for stock will 
travel all over it. For milk, a change is 
good. 

Col. Messenger of Marion—Frequent chan- 
ges are hest for milk; but no change for beef, 
and no shade. 

Col. Spencer, Geauga—For cheese there 
should be no change, It always diminishes 
tne curd. Where sheep and cattle are kept 
together, the cattle do badly. With us, blue 
grass does badly. 

Mr. Wm, M. Trimble, Hillsboro, renovates 
old meadows by harrowing and re-seeding. 

Mr. Jameson, of. Harrison, wishes to know 
whether shade is good for sheep. [That it is, 
is agreed on all hands.—Ep.] 

W. H. Ladd—The best time to sow timo- 
thy is the fall, and clover in sprivg, say 10th 
April. Sow timothy just after,the wheat— 
Favors shade for sheep, 

Chester Palmer, Geauga—A large range is 
best. Thinks shade adds to the comfort of 
cattle and sheep. Has had difficulty in ma 
king his timothy stick. Sows timothy last of 
August, half a bushel to the acre, Does 
well. 

Col. Alsdorff, of Licking—I am a grazier, 
Keep from forty to fifty head of cattle to feed, 
Part of my pastures blue grass; part limothy 
and clover; put upon the blue grass first in 
the spring; then on my timothy and clover, 
when the lutter begins to shoot. I sell my 
cattle in June. Save my blue grass for fall 
pasture. Feed corn on dry sod, ground in 





no definite rule can be adopted as a sure guide | price of threé dollars per rod, payable hulf|the shock. Sow grass seed behind the har- 


explored and know the country well, that this 





row, and elover in the® spting, say from the 
Ist to the 15th of March, When I sowed 
clover in the fall, it perished. It has been 
convénient for me to use small fields, of" fif- 
teen or twenty acres. I have looked on shade 
as a benefit: But this matter is all new to 
me. Don’t think cattle do well with sheep. 

W. H. Ladd, Jefferson—I have one hun- 
dred acres ,of pasture; it is bestto throw 
down the division fences, and let all my stock 
go together. It is no ‘disadvantage to other 
stock topasture sheep with them. “It may be 
seen in-asmall range, but not in a large one. 
Then, by haviug a large range they have the 
cheice of a variety of grasses; avd so with 
other animals. Then there is the vast saving 
of fence:. You can take into your fields, 
woodland, and springs. 

T. C. Jones, of Delaware—If the object is 
milk, it is best to change. Clover and timo- 
thy are better for milk than blue grass. Blue 
grass is best for fat or beef. Ina blue grass 
pasture, a large range is best. But I doubt 
about this in clover and timothy. I have im- 
proved my pasture greatly by spreading ma- 
nure on it in the fall. Use new muck without 
preparation to great advantage. I think pas- 
tures should not be plowed up. Old pastures 
are more nutritious. Have used coarse ma- 
nure on my wheat fields to great advantage. 

Mr. Gardner, of Lucas—Is it better to 
seed new land before or after plowing? The 
dairy pastures of the Western Reserve are 
failing. Many of these were sowed before 
plowing. Is not the failure because the leaf 
mold has become exhausted, and the surface 
packed? Crops of grain, hay, or beef exhaust 
the soil. How to supply this exhaustion is 
an important matter. 

Mr. Humrickhouse, of Coshocton—At 
home I ccultivate only eighteen acres. They 
are outlots on which I live—five nursery, 
seven pasture, tree mow. Pasture has not 
been plowed for thirteen years, I have 
two horses, two cows, and sixtéen sheep. All 
run together. The older a sod gets the bet- 
ter, if the exhaustion is supplied. Seeding 
new land in August without plowing is a 
good plan, 

Mr. Taggart, of Wayne—I will admic that 
we cannot make beef in shade so well as in 
the sun; but I am in favor of shade trees. It 
is more humane to the unimals. Thirteen 
cattle died by sun stroke near me last sum- 
mer, I plow my wheat land in; stir in Au- 
gust or September; sow timothy behind the 
drill; sow a bushel to a bushel and a half on 
ten acres; sow clover seed on the same ground 
in March; one bushel to ten acres. It will 
not set well if the spring be dry, I thresh 
over two thousand bushels of wheat. Now 
raise pork; put corn worth forty cents into 
pork at $5, and make money; set the frost- 
bitten meadows in October by harrowing.— 
Great advantage in harrowing in spring, and’ 
then roll, Timothy never misses in October. 
I am not in favor of keeping hogs long to make 
them weigh 300. I keep a sleeping and dining 
room for my hogs, warm and clean. Thus 
I save one-third of the feed. Don’t crowd my 
hogs with teed. Get corn meal and scald.— 
Have such hogs as mature early. Keép them 
till May and ring them, and turn them into 
the clover field. Give them a little corn.— 
Leave them there until the first of September, 
just when the corn begins to harden. Cut up 
corn and throw to them three times a day ; 
more value in your corn and stalk then than 
afterwards. One bushel of corn in Septem- 
ber will fatten more than one and a half bush- 
els in December. A hog will pay for good 
keeping as well as a horse or ox. — Kill Noe 
vember 15th. Don’t like Suffolks. 

Dr. Townshend believes in shade, Thinks 
the instincts of animals may be trusted, and 
Would supply them fully. Long wooled 
sheep must have shade. Exercise diminishes 
the amount of butter, but increases the 
amount of cheese. 





An English Farm Feeding House. 
Mr. J, Cutts an extensive farmer in Essex 


county, England, has recently completed a 


building for doing the inside work of his|¢ 


faim, that has cost altogether, fifteen thous- 


and dollars to fit it up. ‘There is a steam en- _ 


gine of twelve horse power, which cuts the 
hay, and straw, grinds the meal, mixes the 
food for the cattle, and conveys it to the sta- 
bles; it,also threshes the grain and drives a 
circular saw. At one endiof the pbuilding, 
there is a piggery and apparatus tor steaming 
all the pig and cattle feed. ‘The tood for the 
animals is: earried back and forth on iron 
trucks that run on} train rails, 

Sales of Mules, 

Mr. Malcom Gill, of Garrard, sold to Mr. 
George Hull, of Fayette, 40 mules, at $187,- 
50 per head. _Mr. W. . Ooloord, of Bour- 
bov, sold to’ Mr. McCann, of ‘Fayette, 80 
mules, at $175 per head; Mr. G. T. Deather- 
age, of Madison, sold to Mr, Pearce Davis, 
ot Jessamine, 20 yearlings at $21.—Ohiv 








Why Berkshire should be prof te 
Suffolk Hoge preferred to 
Let us grant that the full-blood Suffolk, or 
the Berkshire, is the breed for those who ‘a 
80 situated as to command an abundance of 
food, for which, than for feeding hogs, they 
have no profitable use: what breed is is best 
suited to the wants of the farmer of Lllinois, 
who, if he raises swine profitably, must graze 
them and keep them until twelve, or eighteen, 
or twenty months old?) No matter what the 
price of corn or pork may be, the general 
farmer who pens his hogs, and feeds and fats 
them on corn, is doing a losing business. To 
be a source of profit, the hog must attain his 
growth by grazing and by “staying waste,” 
more or less of which inevitably follows stock 
raising and many farming operations. For 
this purpose, a larger and hardier breed is 
wanted than the Suffolk, or the pure Berk- 
shire. The Irish Grazier isno doubt an ex- 
cellent breed; so is the Chester county, of 
Pennsylvania, and so are numerous others; 
but the testimony seems to be in favor of a 
stock of hogs, got out of our best native 
sows, large, long and deep, by the pure black 
Berkshire. The produce of this cross grow 
as large as the best native stock, but make a 
great deal more flesh and fat on a less quanti- 
ty of food, and in less time. It is of the first 
importance to the farmers of Illinois, whose 
hogs almost entirely go into the hands of the 
packer, to geta large breed of hogs, and 
make them weigh well Two hogs that 
weigh 800 pounds are worth more than five 
that weigh 1,000 pounds. Indeed, two hogs, 
or two hundred, that weigh 400 pounds each, 
will bring $40, or 4,000 much more readily 
than five, or five hundred, weighing 200 
pounds each, will bring $40 or @4,000—the 
first being rated at $5, and the second at $4, 
per hundred. In short, the packer views a 
hog asa log of wood is viewed by the miller: 
valuable according to the square of its weight 
or diameter. Experience and observation 
have established the fact, that in propagating 
species, among domestic animals, the male 
gives the form andthe femaie the size.— 
Hence, mules sixteen or seventeen hands 
high are got out of roomy, hardy mares, by 
jacks, high bred, but comparatively diminu- 
tive. The Berkshires brought into this State 
in August, 1857, by the Llinois Stock Impor- 
tation Association, (a body of meu who de- 
serve the heartiest thauks cf every farmer 
in Illinois,) have been largely bred to native 
sows, and'this stock has furnished sume of the 
heaviest lots of hogs that have gone to mar- 


ket this season.— B. J. Johnson in Illinois 
Farmer. : 








Wheat in Minnesota. 


The members of the Minnesota Legislature, 
now in session at the city of St. Paul, have 
organized from their body an Agricultural 
Club, which meets, in the Capitol one evening 
in each week to talk over the various produc- 
tions of the State, to compare experiences, 
and generally to disccuss all subjects bearing 
upon the interests of agriculture. 

From a published report of the meeting 
on Wednesday evening, December 28, we see 
that wheat-growing was the subject of inves- 
tigation. The counties were well represented 
by several delegates, and from these we learn 
that even in that mellow and fertile soil the 
bulk of experience went in favor of a deep 
plowing. 

An approximation to the average yield of 
the State in bushels per acre may be seen in 
the following synopsis of the speeches of 
various delegates: 

Mr. Ford (Ramsey county) has stated be- 
fore the United States Agricultural Fair the 
average of the State to be twenty-five bush- 
els, but now thought he was then too high. 

Mr. Keith (Hennepin) made the average 
yield twenty-three bushels. 

Mr. Abraham thought near twenty-five 
bushels, 

Mr, Shrewsbury put it at twenty-three, 

Mr. Stokes (Blue Earth) thought it would 
even fall short of twenty-three bushels. 

Mr. Nutting (Rice) would not put the aver- 
age above twenty bushels, 
Mr. Stewart. (Waseca) twenty-two . bush- 


}s. 
Pon Wells (Fillmore) twenty-three bush- 


Mr. Shreiner (Scott) twenty-five bushels, 
Mr. Brooks (Winona) raised sixty bushels 
per acre of “Mammoth” wheat, weighing 
sixty-eight pounds. 
Mr. Rodgers (Mower) twenty-three bushels 
as average tor the State. 
Mr, Butler (Fillmore). twenty-five bushels. 
i Mr. Baker (Wantonwan) twenty-two bush- 
els. 
Col. Stevens (McLeoud) twenty bushels. 
; Dr. Garrard (Gogdhue) twenty-five bush- 
els, 
Mr Furber (Washing) twenty-five bushels 
on _— farms. 
Mr. Watron (Washington) tw -thr 
for the State. ( Sas oul oa ta 
Mr. innox (Cannon Falls) twenty-five,* 
Mr. Keneday (Houston) twenty-five. 
And cites Martin Younglove, who raised 





| Farmer. * 


sixty bushels per acre, acccrately measured. 
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The State Agricultural College. 


classes, at least,.as pertain most to agriculture.” | cultivated: by-horses, at much less 
Ghe Garden & Orchard, I; is difficult to conceive why this is consider-| than cultivating 
ed of so little importance as to be thrust 
aside into a“ supplementary” course, the study 
of which is left to the option of the student: 


Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. The time has come. when Steam, Engines’ 


BY T. T. LYON, PLYMOUTH, MIOH. 


Horse Powers, Threshing machines, Reapers’ 
Mowers, Wheat drills, and a multitude of oth- 


expense | attention; ! and id Answer to a question, “ if it’ 
otatoes. The best barrel | is ever pardonable in nurserymen to mutilate 
was filled with 166 pears. He has already | the roots,” a member-would not like to say 
had applications for his next year’s crop, The | it is “anpardonable,” but if he did, he would 
barrels hold two and a half bushels. He/only be telling. the. truth—for “if there is 
places the pearsiin carefully, till the weight | any sin that nurserymen will have to answer 
of one person is required to press them |for in this world and the next, it is the re- 
enough to place the head in, after having | morseless mutilation of the roots of trees.” 

covered them at the top with cotton batting.| propER AGE FOR SETTING OUT YOUNG TREES. 

G. Ellwanger stated that the fruit of the The president, (B. Hodge,) said, he was 


i ts to . i 5 ‘ 
The report proposes to admit students er complex articles of machinery are of con | Louise Bonne de Jersey, he had sent to mar- once a nurseryman, and when he recommen- 


the preparatory course at the College, at ihe 

age of fifteen years; and, as this course em- 

braces but a single year, they must, of course, 

be admitted to the regular two years’ course 

at the age of sixteen; and, as a necessae 
ry result, they will graduate at the age of 
eighteen years. The prececity of young 
America, especially in late years, is known to 

be truly wonderful ; but, with all their preco- 
city it may fairly be questioned whether a 
person, graduating at so early an age, can 
reasonably be expected ever to attain that 
position, either mentally or physically, that 
he would have secured ‘had he prosecuted his 
etudies with a riper intellect, and a more ma- 
ture physical development. That it is flat- 
tering to the pride ef parents to see their 
children thus rapidly climbing the steeps of 
science, is doubtless true; and the general 
practice of other institutions may, perhaps, be 
urged in favor of this step; but, that the lead- 
ing educational men of our State, and ‘even 
of the entire courtry, with the entire con- 
sciousness that ‘they must -possess, of the in. 
jurious results of such a .practice, should be 
found defering te this feeling, is much to be 
regretted. True, it may ‘be urged that all 
students will not apply for admissien at so 
early an age;-and, also, that many young 
men are as mature at sixteen as others.are at 
eighteen, Admitting.all this, however, ‘the 
fact is still unquestionable, that, even with 
those most mature, the chances of ultimate 
mental ripeness and veal eminence, to say 
nothing of physical health and soundness, are 
largely in'favor of delay. Simple knowledge 
stored up ina mind lacking depth and vigor, 
seldom receives an adequate subsequent-elab- 
oration. 

If we recur to the practice ef the :agricul- 
tural school.at Grignon, characterized ‘by the 
report as the “best agricultural school in 
France,” we will find that it admits.no pupils 
till they are eighteen years of age; :gradua- 
ting them, therefore,.in their twenty first or 
twenty second year. 

With the greatly inereased tendency.of the 
present age to the application of -scientific 
knowledge to the ordinary pursaite-of life,a 
growing disposition is manifest among students, 


stant oecurrance upon our farms; and, in 
their purchase, operation, and repair, the far- 
mer must possess a knowledge of their me- 
chanical principles and mode of construction, 
sufficient, at least, to guard him against the 
frauds of wnprincipled venders, and the mis- 
takes of ignorant tinkere. By this it is not 
meant that students should be required to be- 
come proficients in the manufacture of agri- 
cultural implements, but merely, that they 
should be able to judge, intelligently, of their 
mode of construction and operation, and to 
promptly apply a remedy for the failure of a 
machine while at work. 


caatiinsan 





Notes from the Fruit Growers’ Society 
of Western New York. 


We take a few of the notes published by 
the Country Gentleman, of the proceedings 
and discussions of the Fruit Growers of 
“Western New York, at their meeting held at 
Rochester on the 4th and.5th of January— 
The collections of apples are reported as be- 
ing very large; but the display of winter 
pears, the growth of ‘the orchards of Eliwan- 
‘ger & Barry, was the most remarkable. 

FRUITS AND FRUIT CULTURE. 
The first question taken up was, “{s the 
dwarf pear a humbug?” A. Pinny, of Clark-: 
son, kad cultivated it with great success, and 
especially the Louise Bonne de Jersey, which 
had outborne all ether-sorts. W. P. Town- 
send, of Lockport, believed, from 25 years 
experience, that ‘this sort would bear ‘three 
times as much as any other 3 would 
plant dwarfs rather than standards, placing 
neer together—and would cultivate the whole 
Leurface, and keep it thoroughly stirred, as 
often as at least omce in two weeks. The 
best sorts as dwarfs he tkought were, Louise 
Bonne de Jersey, ‘Virgalieu, Angouleme, 
Beurre Disi, Winkfield, and for summer, the 
‘Doyenne dEte. The Flemish beauty-was 
also a fine grower. ‘C. L. Hoag, of Leck- 
port, found the Flemish Beauty to grow’ bet- 
ter than any other-sort, after it became once 
established. Prof. Coppock, of Buffalo, dif- 
fered on one point—ke thought the Vicar of 
ef Winkfield would bear twice 2s much as 
heny Other sort. 

G. Etlwanger, of ‘Rochester, named the 
following sorte as ‘never succeeding.on the 
guince, namely, Bosc, Autumn Paradise, 
heldon and Dix. There are several others 


and indeed, has almoet “2ecome a neeessity of | that succeed imperfectly. But all the fruit 


the times, to fit themselves especially for the 
sphere of actien which they may have marked 
out themselves; paying little attention to the 
sciences thatdo not bear more or less-directly 
upon it. This practice is doubtless, in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of ripe sense and 
sound discretion. It ia, therefore, worthy of 
consideration, whether the course of study 
and training at the Agricultural College 
should mot be arranged in accordance with 
thisidea, The great agricultural interest of 
the State naturally divides into four .sabdi- 
visions, in accordance with the leading ob. 
jects had in view, viz.: Grain growing; Stock 
raising, ineluding dairy; Horticulture, inclad- 
ing the garden, the nursery, the orchard,.&c.; 
and mixed farming, which, to some extent, in- 
cludes all the others, and yet requires a widely 
different system of management. 

The proposed twe years’ course, even with 
the addition of a preparstory year, will, 
doubtless, in practice, be found insufficient to 
give the student more than a mero hasty in- 
troduction to the whole round of practice to 
be taught at the institution, while few, if any, 
of the graduates will be likely ever to have oc- 
casion to reduce the whole to practice. It is, 
therefore, worthy of consideration, whether 
the students should not be allowed to graduate 
in such departments, only, as they may select; 
giving to others only that amount of study 
and practice that shall be judged essential to 
their proper qualification in those selected.— 
It is obvious that, with this arrangement, the 
students could be more thoroughly drilled in 
their chosen departments, while, at the same 
time,'the length of the course of study and 
drill might, perhaps, be diminished. By such 
arrangements, also, the objections to giving in- 
creased length and thoroughness to the en- 
tire course would be obviated; as no student 
would be likely to undertake the whole, ex- 
cept with a wish to become a finished agri- 
culturist. We would, also, by this means, 
avoid all necessity for the supplementary and 
optional courses proposed in the report, as 
the privilege of selection would leave a great 
portion of the whole optional, even when in- 
cluded in the regular course. 

The report proposes to introduce, ag part of 
the supplementary course, “ the study of the 
mechanic arts, and manufactures, of such 


borne on dwarf trees, is invariably finer than 
when grown on pear -stocks. H.'T. Brooks 
thought that they weve not the sort to eead 
out among yarmers, for no sort should be-re- 
commended to them but such as ceuld bear 
“grief” well, for they :would not take care of 
them, and although he would sit at the fee: 
ef the Rochester nurserymen, yet he would 
advise them, in making up lists for farmers, 
to put in very few dwarf pears. W..B. 
Smith, of Syracuse, replied by suggesting 
the same cautious course in relation to re- 
commending improved breeds of eatile .to 
farmers. S. H. Ainsworth said he had for- 
merly spoken and written against dwarf pears 
—but he had found that some sorts bore 
more heavily, as well ae better fruit, on 
uince. He had two old trees of Louise 
Bonne de Jersey, one a dwarf and the other 
a-standard; the fruit on the former was al- 
ways double in size, and of superior quality, 
With other sorts the differenee was less obvi- 
ous. The Vicar of Winkfield was fine and 
valueble on quince—on pear“worth nothing.” 
Thewhole secret in raising dwarfs, is first to 
get.the right sorts (which are few,) and then 
give thorough cultivation. ‘The trees must 
be properly pruned, and cultivated broadcast, 
as often as Once a week—of.course by horse- 
power. With this treatment success would 
‘be certain. He had failed at first by using 
bad stock—on the common quince they soon 
failed-seedlings from the common quince 
are perfectly worthless. The Angers quince 
was the ogly sort he had succeeded with. In 
answer to a question, he said he erred in send- 
ing his pears to Boston market, where he re- 
ceived but ten dollars per barrel, while they 
sold freely at all times at New York, for at 
least fifteen dollars per barrel. He finds the 
Winter Nelis to crack badly by the side of 
Virgalieus that never cracked with him. G. 
Eliwanger thought the Fontenay stock better 
than the Angers—the latter, indeed, grows 
fast at first, but the Fontenay afterwards ex- 
pands and makes # better union with the pear, 
He eaid he had neyer found the Angouleme 
of any value on the pear—which remark was 
confirmed by S. H. Ainsworth. TT, G. Yeo. 
mans stated that it is important to have well 


never found any good, but full grown ones 


whole third acre yielded him five hu-dred 





green gpeeinnees, of the Araenlane-+-thes ascending position,—Eds. } 
first and s ze ate generally excellent | would train to much higher heads than th ites of it. I ideri i 

in quality, but small ones never, ut only as| Northern Spy, which is very upright ay Bey gine i ert 
good to eat as araw potato, A. Pinney had|P. Barry ditiered from his friend Yeomans 
and would prefer low heads to trees. ‘I'he 
T. G. Yeomans stated that he had 140 trees | severe diate and hot summers seem to 4 he observes: 
raft the AARIHEme On $08 thisd of An egne~ quire the protection which low heads afford; 

yy a irty barreis—of these, | and the objection that such trees impede cul- j ity fe i i 

five barrels were blown off by wind, and were tivation, he answered by saying that they aid iene 0 eoeeaipiem olla uanentiog: ko» 
sold from six to eighteen dollars per barrel.! not require cultivation very néar the tree P : 
Bat the best six barrels sold for one hundred | when the ground is shaded by them, the roots | ® still’ great difficulty attends the scleo- 
and fifty-six dollars, or $26 per barrel. ‘The| extending a long distance beyond this limit, 


dollars, The trees are planted tep feet apart, | from the nursery now attracted considerable 


ket at New York,sold from six to twent 
dollars per barrel—and from the canes _ pk he we ea coy es pam rl 
already made, he thought that eight or ten The = was age ne pe ore tel 
year trees, with good cultivation, would safe- ta mE. CFs a t dol ted orchards large- 
ly yield on an average per annum,at'the rate) py cod need ote wonkrmed so Saal reel oe 
of over a thousand dollars per acre—and y Ke a only id, rere ‘helbe apple 
that this variety would produce at least twice me pon io airbase fa any lenges 
saber ney oney from the same land as any| would nover set. out @ cherry tree, over two 
— OF THE GRAPE IN WINTER he ara pt Age and aa ; Mtbeds ptr’ a 
. wie beige the same age. e ci instances whe 
J. Peck, of Bloomfield, a very successful | large and smal trees were set out side by 
cultivator, thought his crop failed the past|side some years since: the latter were now 
season in consequence of the severity of last} much the finest. Judge Langworthy had 
winter’s cold—some, he said, ascribed it to| witnessed the same results. 
the June frost, but he could see no reason for 
this conclusion. The vines did not bloom— 
He thinks if he had spent a few days in lay- 
ing down and covering his vines at the com- 
mencement of the winter, his labor would 
have yielded him a hundred dollars a day, as 
he would certainly have saved a thousand 
dollars worth of fruit. Another member ae 
said that he finds a slight covering of earth A Fruitful Pumpkin. 
‘the best and most conveniont—straw invites| At the meeting of the Southern Illinois Horti- 
‘mice; another had left a portion of his Isa-| cultural Society, a pumpkin of the green cheek 
‘bella vines on the trellis—a part he simply | variety, known as the “Ohio Cheese,” was shown 
‘laid down—and a third he buried slightly.— | s purt of ® crop of §10 pounds from a single seed. 
“The first, or ign mg oe ‘ portion, bloomed 
rottinapir : Prag Bae pm on Wm. Yates, of Springfield, Illinois, has a dwarf 
covered vines. He would always. cover all | P° orchard of two thousand trees, which are 
kinds of grape vines, under all circumstances, | "°¥ four years old, The trees have been set ont 
‘S, H. Ainsworth had laid down vines before} *¥° ¥°3"®: and the present season produced three 
the last cold winter, si — uf which were | Ushels of pears. ' 
covered by saow, and the other portion ex- 
poved. ‘The former bore profurly; the int | we Nxalt Guitare im Ment Commtys | 
ter had Lhe: Beng and yielded nothing. | xent county have determined to hold special 
He van at Sm ong to Bp down al-| meetings of the members for the purpose of dis- 
ways tur wiater—to be cor either with | cussing certain subjects that will tend to advance 
eaOw Oe earth. é. Peck, of Bloomfield, | the interests of the society, and that among the 
inioks 4 wow pri ay wg pe cuvp-at firet of these subjects, the culture of fruit has 
. 1 or 
ten years. ‘Very successful Faanéa wan, neat sea 
however, mentioned where the-eld portion of 
the vine was buried during successive years 








HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 


Produce of a Bartlett Pear. 
Seven hundred and fifty-nine Bartlett pears grew 
on one tree near Fall River, Massachusetts, the 
past season. 





A Pear Orchard. 


The Horse Apple. 
The ** Horse Apple” is a valuable fruit for dry- 


main above the surface. 


without accelerating the ripening, while the | Farmer. 
liability to mildew was greatly increased. P. 
Barry stated, however, that he had found the 
growth of the Delaware and Diana more 
vigorous, and the fruit to ripen sooner, when 
trained against a stone wall—and he thought 
that if trained a few inches off, so that the 
air could circulate, no difficulty would ocerr 
from mildew. 


The Peach Tree in Southern Ohio. 


Ohio, writes to the Cincinnati Gazette: 


Deep loosening of the earth with the sub- | slope,” 
soil plow or .deuble Michigan was generally — 
recommended. When the subsoil is fertile, Peaches, 
the use of the deuble Michigan, which throws 


loosened at the bottom. 


much land that is generally regarded as not 
requiring it, he had found greatly improved. 
In some cases,.it had proved profitable to lay 
the tiie once in every twenty feet. In un-| *¥ere Weather of the past month. 
drained soil, he had found the small roots of The Tulip | Siee, 
tadhdae bie th ea Be od Len es rd a It is well known that the yellow poplar or tulip 
had gone down:te the full depth of the drains. | ,.antifal and magnificent of all our forest trees. 
He had never. found the feared evil of roots | tig equally well 5 at that ninety-nine out of a 
choking the tile. : ; _ | handred of these plants taken from the forest die. 
rz a ea fais Sot Piay poder yey To remedy this, they should be grown in the nur- 
‘ nes sery and transplanted every second year; this will 
be found that did not need draining. He Pe them fibrous roots, so im a withstand 
would tile drain all land for orchards—next | transplanting. Dr. Warder says, these when set 
par: Seaiesen ee: ~ ipraeteanle, poe out to remain should be cut back to within a foot 
*hOrs® SUD801! | of the ground, even if eight feet high. This isa 
plow. He would not plant trees near the|yery important fact be should ‘7 generally 
dan tie: dotrawend poclp woekd: not thems] 22" 
i would not choke — 
them. He discouraged the use of manure at Putting up Apples for Market, 
the time of planting—stating that thousands| W-§. Hand, an experienced buyer of fruit for 
of trees were yearly killed by placing fresh the western market, gives the following directions 
manure near the roots. The manure will be | for packing apples in barrels: 
more useful applied to the surface and work-| “19 putting up green apples for market, use 
ed in, some years afterwards. During the | large sized flour barrels, perfectly clean and dry; 
summer, the best mu'ching is to keep the fill your barrels about two thirds full, nicely skaken 
soil constantly mellow, and in winter old down, and then fill the balance of the barrel by 
straw or manure. Working manure into the | Packing the apples in layers as close as you can 
surface of heavy or clayey soils, served to place them, stem end up, until fnll; (keep off all 
keep it loose and moist. leaves and straw; ) then press the head in tight, so 
T..G. Yeomans stated that. the proper thatin transporting, the apples cannot move. Of 
distance for. planting apple trees in or- course, the top layer of apples well be a little 
chards is about 40 feet, especially if the land bruised, but does not injare the sale; it shows to 
is rich and deeply plowed. He thou ght that the buyer that proper attention has been paid to 
the extremes should be avoided ot low heads | P®°king- Cleet the barrel heads well before ship- 
and very high ones. Some trees ot Baldwin | Pi@& °F they arrive in market minus their heads, 
and R. A Greening, if trimmed six feet high, and of course apples too.” 
when heavily loaded wou 
y Id haye branches Orchard Grass: 


nee touching the ground [Wonld it not 
e best i ing, to $ sites , 
dh stemse, remove ‘shoes low A writer in the Louisvil'e Journal who has 
These sorts he | had experience with the orchard. grass, thus 





branches, and leave such only as have a more 


using some grass that can be used as a rota- 
tion with clover as an ameliorator of the soil, 


“But supposing the fact established that 
tween deep-rooted and surface feeding grass- 
tion of those best fitted for such a purpose 


The subject of the mode of digging trees| among tho culinferous tribes. There is not, 
so far as | know, among them all one variety 











“T have about four hundred peach trees four 
years old, and some six years old.. A pretty close 
examination forces meto the disagreeable com racy 
clusion that the fruit buds are generally killed.— | ally deters ladies from engaging in this pur- 
i I believe there is net one living fruit bad-onmy|g¢yit, All this can be avoided by.the intro: 
PREPARING GROUND FOR ORCHARDS trees. The location ofthe orchard is ona southern y 


Mr, A. E. Pardee, of Plymouth, Wayne county, 


the bottem of the furrow to the top, was re-| Paid usa visit a few days ago,and informed us . ge . 

garded best—otherwise the pens Bees subsoil | that he had lately examined his peach trees, and by robbing-bees; then it will defend itself, and 
plow is to be preferred, leaving the subsoil | 785 satisfied that the late cold weather had killed | such are its extraordipary vigor and agility 
I. G. Yeomans | the buds for this season, and he thought had also | that it is never overpowered, so long as: the 


considered draining of firet impertance—- | #fected the young trees. The soil on which they +s sas 
8 P were planted is somewhat light, and he thought colony is ina normal condition. 


the warm fall had had the effect of rendering the | Common bees may speedily be convertéd in- 
trees more tender and less able to withstand the | to Italian stock by simply removing the queen 


very palatable to stock whith is not ‘either 
too slow in maturing or too poor in the‘pro- 
duction of fibrous matter to serve well the 
purposes of a fertilizer in ary «common Bys- 
tem of rotation. Public opinion seems to 
accord to orchard grass (Dactylia Glomerata) 
the greatest. number of desitable requisites. 
It matures early and makes a heavy growth; 
it is therefore well fitted for any course of 
rotation with a short series) It is not,’ How- 
ever greedily devoured by any of the classes 
of stock, and is about all very »hard to get 
out of the way of a succeeding crop; and it 
is to aid in solving this acknowledged :difficul- 
ty that I propose to give my experionse with 
orchard grass and with the ‘Embedding Plow.’ 
With the habits of orchard grass I have been 
familiar for more that thirty years. For a 
few months after vegetating it is tender, but, 
when once fairly growing, no other grasscan 
root it out; the blades put forth from a fleshy 
substance, in nature, though notin form, like 
a hyacinth bulb, and-from # ring or collar at 
the bottom of this fleshy substances the: off- 
sets are formed which, by continued multipli- 
cation, form those large tafts:observable in 
fields of orchard grass. This) bulb likena- 
ture of the roots of the plant» make it very 
tenacious of life.. For a crop of winter wheat, 
a field in orchard grass should be-plowéd in 
July, so that the vitality of these fleshy snb- 
stances may be parched up by a midsummer 
jsun. If winter-plowed for a corn or) root 
crop, far the best practive is:to plow in such 
@ manner as to bury the whole plant, ‘roots 
and blades, entirely beneath the subsoil.) 





Ligurian Bees~Apis Ligustica. 
The general diffusion of this species of 
bee, says Dzierzon, will forma marked era in 
the bee-culture of Germany, The profit de- 
rived by the farmer from feeding, stock, de- 
pends not alone on due attention to the hab- 
its and wants of the animals, but mainly , on 
the character of the breed itself. So, also, 


and consequently no old wood allowed to re-|ing. The tree is a rapid upright grower and|with the bee. We find marked difference in 
an abundant bearer, and is becoming deservedly point of industry even among aur common 
The question was asked, how much earlier | Popular in the south part of the State. It ripens : 
ill ri i ; { the last of July and first of August, just at that ” nese : 
the grape will ripen trained ageinst the south y gust, j every respect. .A chief difficulty in the way 


dient ix tight beard fence, than if supported | season favorable for drying. It is probably the : 
on an open trellis, Sone had tried this mode | best apple we have for summer drying.—Ilinois of amore general attention to. bee-culture 


bees; but the Italian bee surpasses these in 


arises from the almost universal dread of the 
sting of this insect. Many fear even the 


Wm. R. Pierson, of Bunker Hill, Butler county | momentary pain which it inflicts, though no 


other unpleasant consequence follows; but in 
some persons it causes severe and long-pro- 
tracted swelling and inflammation. ‘I his especi- 


duction of the Italian bee, which is by no 
means an irascible insect. It, will sting only 
when it happens to be injured, when it is in- 
tentionally annoyed, or when. it, ig attacked 


Colonies of 


from each, and, after the lapse ‘of two or 
three days, or as soon 4; the workers deci- 
dedly manifest consciousness of the depriva- 


tree_(liriordendron tulipifera) is one of the most tion, supplying them with an Ttalfan queen. 


We are thereby also’ enabled to note’ the 
gradual disappearance of the old race, agit 
becomes supplanted by the new. Besides the 
increased profits thus derivable from bee- 
culture, this species also furnishes us with 
no small gratification in studying’ .the nature, 
habits, and economy of the insect. to greater- 
advantage because, by means of it, the most: 
interesting experiments, investigations, and 
observations may be instituted, and thus'the 
remaining doubts azd difficulties cleared: ap. 
He further says, it has been questioned, even 
by experienced and expert apiarians, whether 
the Italian race can be preserved in its purity 
in countries where the common kind prevails. 
There need be no uneasiness on this score. 
Their preservation could be accomplished, 
even if natural swarming had to be relied on, 
because'they swarm earlier in the season than 
the common kind, and also more frequently. 
* * * The main thing to be attended 
to in any localities where common bees are 
found or kept is to secure the production’ of 
drones in numbers overwhelmingly large; 
though Dzierzon is under the impression that 
where both kinds of drones éxist in'‘abont 
equal numbers, the Italian queens will usual- 
ly encounter Italian drones, both queens ‘arid 
drones being more active and agile than the 
common kind. Besides, the wings of ‘both 
queens and drones are finer and more delicate 
than those of the common kind; und the 
sounds produced in flying are’ clearer and 
higher-toned. Hence, probably, they are 





readily able to distinguish each other when 
onthe wing. The Baromof Berlespsch, one 
or the most enthusiastic and skilful apiarians, 
ona large scale, in Germany, Says he can 
from his own experience confirm the state- 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 














ments of Dzierzon, in relation to the Italian 
bee, having found:—1. That the Italian bees 
are less sensitive to cold than the common 
kind. 2, That their queens are more prolific. 
3. That tke colonies swarm earlier and more 
frequently, though of this he has less exper- 
ience than Dzierzon. 4. That they are less 
apt to sting. Not only are they less apt, but 
scarcely are they inclined to sting, though 
- they will do so if intentionally annoyed or 


FOREIGN AGRICULTURE. 
Reaping Machines in Scotland. 


FROM THE LONDON FARMER'S MAGAZINE, 





In the quarterly agricultural reports from 
the several counties in Scotland, published by 
the Worth British Agriculturist, the following 
general remarks on the use of the reaping 
machine are given: 


that does so. It is only in cutting all sorts 
of crops they can be improved with advan- 
tage.” 

The majority of those possessing reaping 
machines will differ in opinion with the writer 
of the report as to the probability of non-de- 
livery machines being sufficient to meet the 
views of the purchasers of reapers. Non-de- 
livery of the cut grain is a serious objection 
to all machines produced on the principle of 


irritated. 5. That they are more industrious.| The report for Aberdeenshire states:— Hassey’s. The Temarks in reference to the 
Of this fact he had but one summer's experi-|« Some reaping machines were used by the awarding of prizes year after year, without 
ence ; but all the results and indications go to | most spirited farmers throughout the county, | 2y progress, do not apply to the prize reap- 
confirm Dzierzon’s statements, and satisfy him | py¢ not to the extent that the advantages of| €T of Burgess & Key's M’Cormick. . This 
of the superiority of this kind in every point | this valuable implement seem to warrant, see- last season, the machine presented an impor- 
of view. 6. That they are more disposed to|inz that so much important labor could be tant improvement, which facilitates turning,— 
rob than common bees, and more courageous | sayed by its general adoption in harvesting | Besides improved workmanship in the me 
and active in self-defence. They strive oD | the crops. If the surface is smooth, the chines sent out, we believe a better descrip- 
all hands to force their way into colonies of reaper makes as good work on steep as on tion of material is now used. We observe 
common bees; but when strange bees attack | jeyel land, the only drawback being that the from the reports of the patent office, that Mr. 
their hives, they fight with great fierceness, | draught is too heavy for a pair of horses; but George Bell, Inchmichael, has lately patented 
and with an incredible adroitness. * * *| ifthe draught of the implement could be re-| improvements in the machine. The nature 
Busch (Die Honig-biene, Gotha, 1855), de-| duced, and its working efficiently kept up, we | Of the alterations is not stated, but it may be 
scribes the Italian bee as follows:—The work- | would then have more hope of seeing it used expected they are in advance of previous al- 
ers are smooth and glossy, and the color of} on our high-lying and steep surface land.” terations made on the original machine. The 
their abdominal rings is a medium between! Suggestions are here given to machine-ma- report of Mr. Wilson, of Wester Cowden, ex- 
the pale yellow of straw, and the deeper | kers in reference to reducing the draught of | Perienced in the use of Bell’s reaper, given in 
yellow of ochre. These rings have a narrow | the implement, so as to render reaping ma- last week’s impression, shows in a favorable 
‘black edge or border, so that the yellow | chines suitable for cutting crops on the steep light what can be effected by persevering with 
(which might be called leather-colored), con- | lands; the writer stating that where the sur-|Teaping machines. The farm of Wester Cow- 
stitutes the ground, and is seemingly barred | face is smooth the work done by reaping ma-| en is in the county of Edinburgh, where 
over by these slight black edges or borders. | chines is as good as that on level lands. There | the report is somewhat unfavorable as to ma- 
This is most distinctly perceptible when a/ has been hitherto a very general impression chine reaping. : 
brood-comb, on which the bees are densely | that machines cannot be used on steep lands| The report for the county of Forfar contains 
crowded, is taken out of a hive. The drones | even were the draught of the machines re-|* favorable notice of the machines sent out 
differ from the workers in having the upper | duced so as to render them adapted for the | ‘bis last season by Burgess & Key. But the 
half of their abdominal rings black and the | strength of two horses. report differs from that of the others, in sta- 
lower half an ochry-yellow, thus causing the |- ‘The report for Berwickshire states: “ Reap-| ne. that the rt Age act ngs Serica 
abdomen, when viewed from above, to appear | ; cutting with mac ines. e past aryest 
annulated. The queen differs from the com- has not been for reaping by machinery, ow- 
mon kind chiefly in the greater brightness 


ng machines are getting progressively com- 
mon in this county from year to year, and 
: one or more of these very useful implements 
and brilliancy of her colors. Otto Radlkofer, | are possessed now by the generality of farmers 
jr. Munich, in a eommunication to the Bien-| of any extent. Now that the working is “be- 
enzeitung, says that a colony of Italian bees, | ing better understood, they are more thought 


which he transferred in February, began to|o¢ ‘They are undoubtedly a great saving of 


build new comb before the middle of March, expense, and in case of scarcity of hands, of 


while his common bees had not, at the close | incalculable advantage in cutting down grain 
of his communication (the last of April), be-| ¢hat might otherwise be shaken by the 
gun to build any new comb. Not only, says} ying» 

Mr, Radlkofer, are the Italian bees distin- 
guished by an earlier awakened impulse to 


ting all the fodder possible. In cutting wheat 


The machines sent out by Burgess & Key’s 


The practice complained of by the reporter, 
of cutting nearly the whole of the grain on 
the ferms previous to stacking a portion, 
shows the existing necessity for machines to 
cut the crop, as it is not to be inferred that 
the Perthshire farmers are so “ penny-wise 
and pound- foolish” as to expose their crops in 
the stook one day longer than is necessary to 
secure their keeping in the stack, for the pal- 
try saving of keeping the plownen cutting and 
binding corn crops. 
In other counties reaping machines have 
been in operation, although not referred to in 
the reports. The general interest now taken 
in reaping machines will tend to their im- 
provement, while it will induce farmers to 
purchase with greater freedom, knowing that 
rearing by machinery is perfectly practicable. 
We are of opinion that agricultural associa- 
tions have hitherto shown a culpable apathy 
in reference to the introduction of improved 
reaping machines. In America, it was—and 
is still—quite a common practice for an agri- 
cultural club to purchase machines for trial. 
If the machines prove valuable, the fact is 
directly ascertained and taken advantage of; 
if the machinery prove not valuable, the loss 
is sustained by the club, and the machines 
are uot used. This system might be advan- 
tageously adopted, both as to mowing and 
reaping machines in the United Kingdom. 





Origin of the Berkshire Hog. 


Benjamin F, Johnson of West Urbana, 
Illinois, in the Illinois Farmer gives the fol- 
lowing sketch of the origin of the Berkshire 
swine: 

“ The Berkshire is a native of the South 
Sea Islands, where the population” instead of 


tion. Vegetation is so luxuriantly vigorous 


were found to be well stocked with a small, 











elapse before any application of it is made to 
the welfare and happiness of man. This re. 


mark , ars to . phosphorus.—Johnston’s 








FARM MISCELLANEA. 


Scemeemteneiel 


Shiawassee Agricultural Society. 

The annual meeting of the Shiawassee Ag. 
ricultural Society, met pursuant to a call, at 
the Court House, in Corrunna on Friday, 
the 30th ult., at 12 o’clock M. 

The meeting was called to order, K. F. 
Wade taking the chair. The following of- 
ficers were elected for the coming year : 

W. M, Frain, President; A. A. Belden, 
Secretary; P. S, Lyman, Treasurer; E. F. 
Wade. Issac Castle, Roger Haviland, A. B. 
Chipman, A. Purdy, H. H. Lytle, Alex. Me- 
Arthur, Executive Committee. 

Beef Cattle in New York, 

The annual returns of' the beef cattle sup- 
plied to the New York market in 1859, show 
that Michigan furnished, 5,334 head, a very 
good proportion, and other states as fol- 
lows: 

“New York State furnished 42,035; Ohio, 
35,059; Illinois, 35,171; Kentucky, 15,198; 
Indians, 8,682; Iowa, 3,997; Canada, 3,- 
309; Pennsylvania, 3,299; Missouri, 1,074 ; 
Virginia, 1,001; Connecticut, 818; New Jer- 
sey, 542; Massachusetts, 130; Texas, 63; 
Minnesota, 45; Wisconsin, 30; and Last, 
Maryland, 6. There is a great falling off in 
Texas stock compared with 1858, 

Corn in the Ear. 

Mr. Walker, of Champaign county, told us 


| he weighed out seventy-five pounds of corn 


in the ear, dried it thoroughly, shelled it, and 
weighed the corn and cobs. The corn weigh- 


ing, in many cases, to the shortness of straw | pressing on the means of subsistence, the | ed fifty-one pounds, the cobs nine pounds— 
in oats and barley, and the necessity of get-| means of subsistence presses on the popula-| total sixty pounds, having lost fifteen pounds! 


He thinks that it did not shrink more than 


they have invariably made excellont work,| and fruits and vegetables so extraordinarily | most of the corn will that is wintered over. 
though to secure this it has generally been| abundant, says an authority: ‘The South|—Ji/, Farmer. 
found necessary to cut only in one direction, | Sea Islands on their discovery, by Europeans, | Keeping Sweet Potatoes. 


A correspondent of the Oskaloosa Heraid 


this year are superior to those of last sea-| short legged, black hog, and the traditionary | gives his method of keeping sweet potatoes 
son, both in construction and workmanship, | belief of the human natives bore, that they | through the winter: “I use dry sand to put 
and very trifling alterations have made a con-| were as anciently descended as themselves.— | them up in—it don’t matters how the sand is 
The number of machines which were in| giderable improvement in them. We believe | The hog in fact, in these Islands, is the princi-| dried, in a kiln, in a log heap, or in the sur, 


activity and labor, but they are remarkable Berwickshire this singer only equalled by | other makers are advancing in the same way.| pal quadruped, an@ is, of all others the most | so it is dry; that is all that is required I pre- 
also for the sedulous use they make of every the number in Haddingtonshire, The pro-| ty the course of another year or two we may | carefully cultivated. ‘The fruit of the bread| fer drying in a log heap, as it costs at least 
opening flower, visiting some on which com- | 8°°* made in introducing machines in Ber-| fairly expect to have reaping machinery | fruit tree, either in the form of a sour paste | four times less, and is just as good. Any 


mon bees are seldom or never seen. They be 


have also demonstrated their superior agility 
in self-defence; nay, they would ‘not tolerate 
the presence of other bees on comb that had 
been strewed with flour for their common 
use. In all'these respects, the palm of sup- 


Q 


& Key’s. The reporter has used during the| , 
last two seasons at least three machines—one 
urgess & Key's, and two M’Cormick’s Bell. 


peedy perfection of reaping machines. 


<-] 


ickshire has been very uniform. The ma- brought to as great perfection as can be de-| or in its natural condition constitutes its fa-| family that has a little room with a stove in 
hine which is now in highest favor is Burgess| sired.” ‘The reporter is very sanguine of the | vorite food, and its additional choice of yams, | it may keep a box or two of eight or ten bush- 
eddoes, and other nutritive vegetables, rend-| els, without much inconvenience. The boxes 
‘Lhe report for Haddingtonshire thus brief-| ers its flesh most jucy and delicious; its fat | must be raised six or eight inches from the 
ly alludes to reaping machines: “The har-| though rich, being at the same time, not less| floor, and they must not be nearer than four 
The reporter for Hdinburghshire writes | yest was not only expeditiously but cheaply | delicate and agreeable than the finest butter.” | inches of the wall. Fill the box with pota- 


eriority must be awarded to the - Italian bee. somewhat despondingly of reaping machines, | fnished—a great extent of grain being cut | In these Islands, besides the hog, the enly in- | toes, and then put in sand; cover the-potatoes: 





being the exception to the generally highly fa-|}» machinery, and on several farms fully | digenous quadrupeds were the rat and asmall| with sand. I have also known them kept 


Midland County and City. vorable accounts given of the working of| three-fourths of the crop.” The reporter, we dog. Therefore being the largest and strong- | well in buckwheat chaff. In order to. keep 


these, and of the sanguine anticipations of pelieve, used three machines, cutting fully | est animal, and having no occasion for defen- | potatoes with success, there. must bea ther- 


The editor of the Saginaw Valley Repub-| their future position as one of the ordinary | three-fourths of the entire crop. The area|sive operation, the hog of the Islands of the | mometer kept in the room. The mercury 


Kean has been on a visit to the neighboring | implements of the farm. As there are always | go cut would extend to upwards of 300 acres, 
county of Midland, and thus speaks of the|two sides of a question, it is satisfactory to consisting of wheat, barley, and oats. In the 
appearance and prospects of that region: 


South Seas, has lost his tusks to a great ex- 


must not.sink below 40 deg.; it it does, the 


, ' tent, and under the most favorable circum- | potatoes will chill and rot; it also must not 
hear both: ‘ Harvest began in the low dis-| county reaping machines are coming yearly stances for the developement of his nature, | rise above 60 deg., or they will grow. I ne- 


“The country the entire distance from | trict by the middle of August, and mostly all| into greater request, and upwards of 100 ma-| he has become the smal-boned, short-legged, | ver lost any of my potatoes, only by letting 


Saginaw to Midland City is quite thickly set-| was cut down within the month—scythmen | ¢hines would be at work in the county last 


round-bodied, thrifty, hardy, prolific creature | the room get too cold. A thermometer on- 


tled, and some very fine farm buildings are| doing much of the work. Shearers were|harvest, At first Bell’s machine, manufactur-| we find him. No other breed seems to have |ly costs-a dollar, and every man ought to 
constructed, where but a short time ago was | plentiful, the wages being from 98 to 10s per | ed by Crosskill, was in most favor, but lat+| the vital force of this, and. no animal more | have one. 
an unbroken wilderness, We were nota lit-| week, with food. Reaping machines were| terly other machines have come into request. | uniformly, certainly and distinctly, marks his | Warts om Horses. 


tle disappointed in the general appearance of! also used; in most cases, however, Bell’s was | Defective workmanship, and inferior materials, 


offspring than the Berkshire. He is among 


A fine, young horse had several. of. these 


the country. The whole country is well never taken out, those mostly used being the|in the machines first sent out by Crosskill’s| hogs, what the Devon is among breeds of troublesome excrescences, on different parts 
adapted to agricultural purposes, and but very | lighter descriptions, such as Dray’s Hussey, or | firm, acted most injuriously against the pro-| cattle. He has the strangest original consti- | of his body; one of them on the inside of the 


little of what may be termed waste land ex-| Gardner's. The improvement of reaping ma- | press of machine reaping in this county. 
“sts. chines seems to be now in abeyance, forthe; The report for Inverness-shire contains no 
The Tittabawassee is one of tke finest ri-| cutting apparatus, which was early perfected, | allusion to reaping machines, but refers to the 
vers in the State, and drains a section of | hasbeen little improved; and, save with Bur- | scarcity of field labor compelling the farmers 
country which must eventually be one of| gess & Key's M’Cormick, nothing has been |to adopt the scythe, which “ was almost uni- 
the richest portions of the whole western | done effectively with gathering appliances.— | versally used for cutting down the grain.”— 
country. The weight and cumberousness of Burgess & | By next season more than one machine will 

Midland City is a neat littie village, pleas-| Key’s gathering apparatus operates sadly be at work in this county. ; 
antly located upon the banks of the above | against its general usefulness; and although it! The report for Linlithgowshire states, that 
pamed river, and contains about three hund-| undoubtedly stands first at the present time | « the more general use of the scythe and reap- 
red inhabitants, more or less, and they seem | as the most complete machiné, it is not to be|ing machine had the effect of moderating 
to be a very quiet and peaceful community. | believed that all further improvements are im-| shearers’ wages, which ran from Is 4d to ls 
We judge so from the fact that the circuit] possible, and that a better machine than any|6d a day with victuals, a rate considerably 
court was in session, and but one cause was| of the existing ones cannot be constructed.— | under that of former years.” 

upon the calender for trial, and this one|Jt was often wished that short stiffer-strawed| The report for Perthshire contains two ref- 
was settled between the parties. Another | crops could be grown for the purpose of their | erences to reaping machines. ‘I'he following 
very strong proof of the fact, which is prima| being reaped with machines. This season | is the fullest: “We have stated that a num- 
facie, not a drop of ‘intoxicating liquor is to | these were in abundance, and the heavy ma-|ber of reapers were this year at work, and 
be had in the village, This certainly speaks | chines were at a discount; but what guaran-| gave satisfaction—this is a pleasing feature in 
volumes fer the morality of the citizens of|tee have we that next year a tangled twisted | connection with farming. We particularly 
Midland City. The people appear to enjoy |crop may not be presented to us to begin to?| beg to allude to Burgess & Key’s reaper, 
themselves very well—all are united and ap-|and without superior, machines to those at} which we have witnessed, where the work 
happy. present existing, where-are we? If we once | was everything that could be desired, and the 
Midland City is yet destined to be a place | allow our present bands of reapers to drop off saving of expense greater than we could have 
of considerable importance. It is situated at | ~which we will soon do if we do not encour-| anticipated. We wish all reapiog machines 
the head of navigation of the Tittabawassee | age them—how are our crops then to be cut? | great increase over the county, and hope those 
and in the midst of an excellent farming | It is only, therefore, by aiming at having such | who require them will be provided from some 
country. They have now in the village some | machines as shall b. available for any crop) respectable makers before another harvest.” 
very fine buildings, among which we must/ that our purpose with them is to be effectual. Should the advice be acted on for each farmer 
mention tkeir Court House, which cost, we | ly served. Give us a Gardner’s or a Dray $|in the county to procure a reaper, Perthshire 
were informed, about $5,000.” Hussey, which will cut effectually a laid twist-| will absorb nearly all the machines which can 
ed crop, then progress will be made. But to| be manufactured in England and Scotland be. 
g@-Oil cake has been used in Massachu-| give prizes to such machines year after year! fore the commencement of the harvest of 
setts as food for milk cows, and fed at the | without progress in this respect, is just to lay|1860. Doubtless there are fow districts in 
rate of two quarts per day, with great ad-|money badly out; these machines making no | which reaping machines are more required 
vantage. pretensions to self-laying, it being the man| than in this extensive corn producing county. 
































tution. Wem 
Facts About. Phosphorus. 


It is now just two hundred years since 
phosphorus was first obtained by Brand, of 
Hamburg. So wonderful was the discovery 
then considered, that Kraft, an eminent phi- 
losopher of the day, gave Brand $300 for the 
secret of its preparation. Kraft then travel- 
ed, and visited nearly all the courts of Eu- 
rope, exhibiting. Phosphorus resembles bees- 
wax but it is more transparent, approaching 
to the color of amber. Its name, which is 
derived from the Greek, signifies “ light-bear- 
er,” and is indicative of its. mest distinguish- 
ing quality, being self-lumineus. Phospho- 
rus, when exposed to the air, shines like a star, 
giving out a beautiful, lambent, greenish 
light. Phosphorus dissolves ic warm sweet 
oil. If this phosphorized oil be rubbed over 
the face in the dark, the features assume a 
ghastly appearance, and the experimentalist 
looks like a veritable living Will-o’-the-Wisp. 
The origin of phosphorus is the most singu- 
lat fact concerning it. Every other substance 
with which we are acquainted, can be traced 
to either earth or air; but phosphous seems 
to be of animal origin. Of ali avimals, man 
yields the most; and of the various parts of 
the body, the brain yields, by analysis, more 
phosphorus than any other. This fact is of 
no little moment. Every thought has, per- 
haps, a phosphoric source. It is certain that 
the most intellectual beings contain the most 
phosphorus, It generally happens that when 
a singular diecovery is made, many years 





thigh, near the stifle joint, was so luxuriant in 
growth, and so vascular in its character, that 
the horse could scarcely be moved. without 
rubbing it, and causing bleeding. This wart 
was nearly as large as a hen’s egg, and.an inch. 
and a half through at the base, 

A eurved needle, threaded with two pieces. 
of strong twice, was passed through the cen- 
tre of the wart, and one string tied on one: 
side, and the other string secured. round the. 
romaining half. A single string, could. not 
have been put round so as to compietely stop 
the circulation. The otner warts being 
gmaller at the base, were enclosed by a single 
string. Where tying cannot conveniently be 
resorted to, the removal may be effected eith- 
er with what is known as butter of antimo- 
ny, or almost any other caustic substance.— 
An old and popular remedy, is a paste. made 
of sulphur and oil of vitriol; one or two ap- 
plications of this paste soon causes. the wart 
to slough out.—Ohio Farmer. 

Stove Polish. 

Make a weak alum water, and mix your 
British lustre with it; let the stove be cold 

and brush it with the mixtwre; then take a 
dry brush and lustre, and rub the stove till 
itis dry. Should any part become so dry as 
to look gray, moisten it with a wet brush 
and proceed as before. By two applications 
a year, it can be kept as bright as a coach 
body. 

Fe Hog cholera has again become quite 
prevalent in Bourbon, Harrison and Scott 
counties, Kentucky. At two distilleries, 
about nine hundred have did. 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 


A. Faunestockx & Sona,,.Toledo Wholesale Nurseries 
. . “  ,.Choice Grape Vines. 
. 500,000 Apples Grafted. 
. 10,000 2 yr. old Apple Trees. 
. ..Evergreens & Strawberries. 
‘G. W. Epecoms, Lima, Ind., Mules for Sale. 
E. Antrony, New York. ..Sterevscopic Emporiam. 
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The State Treasurer. 


Last week as one of the events in which the 
farming community is dveply interested, and 
also as one with which the whole tax-paying 
class of citizens haye a right to deal, we no- 
ticed the charges made against the State 
Treasurer, and the statements made by the 
leading organs of the two great parties into 
which the people of Michigan are divided, 
and expressed the opinion that the demand 
by one of these papers that the Treasurer of 
the State should resign, would not be com- 
plied with without that officer demanding a 
trial. For expressing this opinion the Detroit 
Tribune calls us to task in the following arti- 
cle published in last Saturday's issue: 


“The State Treasurer’s Defection Again. 

Since putting our inside to press, the Michigan 
Farmer of to-day has been handed us. That paper, 
after relating the accounts given by the daily city 
press of the official wrong committed by the State 
Treasurer, and noticing our demand that Mr. Mc- 
Kinney should resign or be dismissed, says: 

Meanwhile the 7ribume demands that Mr. McKinney 
shall resign his office, as he has abused the confidence re- 
posed in him by his party and the people; but we in- 
cline to think that he will demand a trial, if innocent of 
wrong, before allowing himself to thus confess that he 
has been guilty of malfeasance as a State officer. 


The Farmer would do better perhaps to attend 
to the plough and other agricultural subjects, or 
be advised of facts before it volunteers its advice 
on political or party policy. If that paper had 
taken the. pains to ascertain the facts in the case, 
3t would have known (as perhaps it may have done, 
notwithstanding its sage advice and seeming sym- 
pathy) that the evidence of the wrong done by John 
W. McKinney, is that of the sworn testimony of his 
Deputy, and his own confessions, corroborated by 
all the facts and circumstances attending the success- 
ful endeavors to secure the State from loss. If the 
Farmer was aware of these facts, it is simply dis- 
honest in the suggestion it makes; if not, then its 
suggestions affect a wisdom not at all warranted by 
good sense. Its advice to ‘ demand a trial,’ under 
the well known facts and circumstances of the 
case, is simply ridiculous. If the Farmer, disap- 
pointed because its editor was not continued at 
the head of the Agricultural College, proposes to 
enter the political or party arena in, aid of the 
‘democratic’ city organ, we have not the slightest 
objection; but under the guise of an exclusively 
agricultural journal, it might be * wise in time,’ to 
knew whereof it speaks in relation to party mat- 
ters, before volunteering its sage advice or opin- 
ions on party questions..—EpiToR.” 

After a hearty laugh at the petulance and 
hasty temper evinced by the “Editor,” we 
turned to the map of Europe, to find in what 
part of the continent Detroit was located.— 
We had a general idea that the above: might 
be warning No. 1 from the distinguished neph- 
ew of his distinguished uncle, but could not 
ascertain that our city was a suburb of Paris, 
Our next glance was at the possessions of 
Austria, but we looked for Detroit in vain 
along the banks of the Danube and Theiss, 
and could not learn that any part of the press 
of Michigan was amenable to the censorship 
of the satellites of Francis Joseph. Our 
next fear was that Detroit might be on the 
Bosphorus, and that this was a slight tap on 
the shoulder notifying us that one of the Eu- 
nuchs of Abdul-Medjid was about to pay his 
respects to us with bowstring in hand; but 
the Golden Horn, did not seem to us the cor- 
nucopia with which the Treasury of Michi- 
gan was connected by proximity. Our next 
research was in the Neapolitan domains, with 
a slight fear that King Bomba had risen from 
his grave aad found one of his subjects talking 
aloud without license from the Swiss Guard; 
but Detroit and the belchings of Vesuvius did 
not appear to be any nearer than they had 
always been heretofore, Finally our re- 
searches were extended into the wide spread 
regions of Prester John, and there we found 
ourselves and neighbors located under the 
dominion of old Furioso, and that the above 
article when rendered into the vernacular, was 
a literal translation of the celebrated well- 
known distich of that poetic autocrat: 


“Take note! who does these boots displace 
Must meet Bombastes face to face.” 


The moment this fact was ascertained, we 
concluded to resist all temptation, and let the 
* boots” alone. 

Leaving badinage aside, however, there are 
one or two matters in the above article which 
we esteem it proper to note as calculated to 
lead to impressions that would be unjust to 
other parties as well as ourselves. 

1. The Micuiea«n Farmer, whilst it ignores 
all partisanship, has the right to state facts in 
relation to all public events, and to comment 
upoa them from its own peculiar position. 
During the eight years we have been connect. 
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ed with it, though mixed up a good deal with 
the politics of the State, it has been the com- 
mon observation that no man could tell from 
its columns, what were the political sympa- 
thies of its editor, In this position of “arm- 
ed neutrality” it means to remain. 

2. Allusion is made to our connection 
with the Agricultural College, in terms that 
would lead the readers of the T'ribune to sup 
pose that we had sought the appointment. 
This is really an allusion as unjust as uncalled 
In the first place we never were the 
head” of the Agricultural College. The 
Board of Education was the “ head,” during 
our connection with it, with a President pro 
tem. The position of Superintendent was 
tendered to us unsought, and was accepted 
for a definite time, with a full and clear un- 
derstanding that the appointment was to ter- 
minate on the first of January. No continu- 
ance of the position was sought, and none 
was expected, and it was so announced by EH. 
N. Wilcox, Esq., on the fair grounds, when a 
re-nomination was made for the office of Sec- 
retary of the State Agricultural Society.— 
There has been, and is still, the most perfect 
understanding in this respect with all the 
members of the Board of Education, and our 
relations with each and all of them have been 
such that there was not the least foundation 
for the allusion to “ disappointment ” conveyed 
in the above article. 

After a fair experience with the State 
Agricultural College, we have our own opin- 
ions as to its management, as the members of 
the Board of Education have theirs, and so 
we have in relation to our duties as editor of 
the Mrcnigan Farmer, but in neither case 
are they permitted to influence us to step 
aside to do a wrong to others, or permit any 
to do us injustice, without correction. 


Write for Each Other! 


Our hay-making friends and correspondents 
will note what a valuable amount of real prac- 
tical information may be called out if they 
will only make the Farmwen the medium 
through which they will communicate with 
each other. The farmers themselves must 
try to inform each other in this way, if 
they intend to avail themselves of the experi- 
ence of each other. We have always press- 
ed this consideration upon them, and now 
again say, make the columns of the Farmer 
your medium of communicating what you are 
doing. 

In this relation we call attention to the 
communication on sheep and their manage- 
ment, which is directly to the point. The 
practice detailed by the writer is such as 
commends itself to every one as based on the 
right principles. It is likewise endorsed by 
the very best authority we have. H.S. Ran 
dall,in his valuable work recommends the 
same practice with bucks as that which Mr. 
Green adopts. We hope to hear again from 
him, 

We are obliged to defer our article on the 
dairy practice of General Williams which 
was prepared for this week. 

The culture of corn it will be seen draws 
out from Mr. Davidson, of Tecumseh, his ex- 
perience of the past year, and is valuable as 
showing what can be done by careful cultiva- 
tion. Who has done better? 


The Northern Counties 


We hope that the article on the northern 
counties and their settlement will be exten- 
sively read, and the steady progress of Mich- 
igan, as indicated by the writer, noted. We 
hope to have more of the same sort of com- 
munications, They are read with interest 
abroad and at home, and tend very much to 
give information that aids to direct parties 
looking for lands on which to settle for 
homes, somewhere in the vicinity of their 
eastern connections. The advantages which 
Michigan possesses over Iowa, Minnesota 
and the more distant regions of Nebraska, 
Kansas, and Texas, have not been sufficiently 
made known. We say to our correspondent, 
write! Our columns are open at all times 
to whatever will promote this development, 
and a knowledge of the resources of this 
State. 











Imports and Exports. 

The total amount of the imports at the 
port of New York in 1858 was $152,867,067, 
and in 1859, $245,165,516. The exports of 
produce and goods have been in 1858, $59,- 
638, 212, and in 1859, $67,980,321, but be- 
sides these exports there was shipped in 1858, 
twenty-six millions 0: specie, and in 1859, 
sixty-nine and a half millions of the same 
material. The difference on the exports of 
produce is principally accounted for by the 
light shipments of breadstuffs the last year.— 
The exports of specie, however, are larger 
by twenty-five millions than in any previous 
year, and are enormous. 








| Congress for the Week. 

| The Senate, after the labors of last wevk, 
which consisted mainly in arduous efforts to 
listen to very long and very prosy speeches, if 
the synopsis in the telegraph reports may be 
trusted, adjourned over from Thursday till 
Monday. 

In the House, nothing of importance has 
beon accomplished. The usual calling of the 
roll, the usual speeches, with now and then a 
personal dispute, in which terrible threats are 
used, followed by regrets for the exeitement 
of debate, is the routine day after day. Mr. 
Sherman on Friday came within three votes 
of an election as Speaker. The republican 
side of the House present a solid phalanx, 
and vote with steadiness. The democrats 
have changed several times from one candi- 
date to another, as it was thought a junction 
might be made on some particular man with 
the American party, or with the members of 
their own party who do not sustain the ad 
ministration. There are several parties, each 
of which have their own views, besides the 
two great antagonists of democrats and repub- 
licans. These are the Americans, and the 
South Americans, and the anti-Lecompton or 
Douglas democrats, either of whom just pos- 
sess strength enough to prevent an election. 
So that it is unknown when the House will be 
organized. The country is generally looking 
on at the struggle with a great deal of indiffer- 
ence, and seeming to presume that while the 
members are engaged in this ridiculous con- 
test, theiraction costs the country as little as 
any other. The adoption of the plurality 
rule would put an end to the excitement, but 
this would take the consequence out of some 
men, and reduce them to a position of insig- 
nificance, and it would never do to let s0 good 
a chance for fame go by unimproved as that 
which Congress now affords. Hence much 
of the cause why the organization of the 
House has been so long delayed. 


~-<eo——--—-____. 


;; Prices of Wool. 


Messrs. Goodale & Co., of Cleveland, in 
their circular of Jan. 1, state that the prices 
of wool at their depot during the past year, 
have ranged from 33 to 60 cents; with the 
exception of some extra fancy clips which have 
ranged as high as 70 cents. The same firm 
says further: 

“ The average price of sales at the present 
time is 495. The wools remaining unsold 
are fine and will increase the average price to 
about 50 cents. 

The average price of 1858 was 8734 cents. 
: “ 186r aK 

‘“* We think the present prices will be fully 
sustained and miay advance somewhat until 
near clipping time, or in the month of April, 
at which time the prices will fall off as is usual 
at that season of the year.” 





Failures and Bankruptcies. 


The aggregate bankrupt debt of the Uni- 
ted States and British North America, for the 
three last years, amounts to the enormous 
sum of $468,355,571, irrespective of the losses 
by railroad and other public companies, 
which itis needless to remark have been im- 
mense, Of this amount, it is estimated that 
$262,908,508 will prove an absolute loss to 
the creditors. In 1857, the failures in the 
city of New York were about 183 per cent. 
of the aggregate; in 1858, rather over 9 per 
cent.; and in 1859, upwards of 7 per cent.; 
showing that the process of recovery from 
the effects of the crisis of 57 has been relative- 
ly more rapid in this city than in other parts 
of the country. 

The number of failures in the United 
States during last year was 2,913, with liabili- 
ties amounting to $64,294,000; which is a 
decrease, as compared with 1858, of 312 fail- 
ures, and 31,455,662 liabilities, 

From comparison, it results that the ave- 
rage amount per failure in New York is $44,- 
200, whilst in Boston it is $255,737, or six 
times that of New York; showing that the 
failures here occur, as a rule, amongst a small- 
er class of tr.ders than in Boston, and by in- 
ference that the iarger capitalists of that city, 
“the solid men of Boston,” are really not so 
“solid” as the sume class of men in New 
York.—JV. Y. Economist. 
fs Attention is requested to the adver- 
tisement of Mr. KE. Anthony ot New York, 
whose Instantaneous Stereoscopic Views 
and Stereoscopic Instruments are said to be 
unequalled. Mr. A, haz brought the art to 
such perfection, that views can be taken in a 
fraction of a second of time. 





--Bishop Newman, the Catholic Bishop of Philadel- 
phia, fell dead in the streets of Philadelphia on the 6th 
inst. 

—Judge Joseph Burke the oldest white native of Ohio 





died in Newport, Ohio, on the 6th inst. 





Literary Notes and News. 


The Sanilac Leader is published at Lexington, 
and edited by 0. C. Leonardson. It is independent in 
politics. —Michigan Farmer, 


We beg leave to respectfully correct the Farm- 
ER. The Leader is and always has been a Repub- 
lioan paper. Will the Farmer be kind enough to 
correct the statement?— Sanilac Leader. 

Most certainly, and here is the correction! 

feF-The next numbers issued of the re-publica- 
tions of Leonard Scott & Co., will commence the 
year and the volumes, and we wish those who 
know what these periodicals are to look at their 
advertisement in an other column. Blackwood’s 
Magazine, the Edinburgh Review, the Westmin- 
ster Review, the London Quarterly Review, and 
the North British Review, present a series of es- 
says, of criticisms, and historical, political and 
scientific information and learning that it is im- 
possible to get anywhere else. In the last Lon- 
don Quarterly, there is one article alone on Bibli- 
cal history and biographies that is one ef the most 
instructive and delightful essays on the principal 
personages of sacred history that we have ever 
read, and which was alone worth the price of the 
subsbription to that Review. These reviews, it 
must be remembered, are the very essence of 
English literature, and contain the productions of 
the minds of the greatest thinkers and writers of 
the age. 

I#-The Ohio Farmer has recently donned a 
new dress and come out with a new head which 
adds very much to the appearance of the paper, 
We are pleased to see these signs of prosperity in 
our neighbor. 

Sa A book has been lately published in Franee, 
written by Dr. Cormay, of Rochefort, in which the 
principles are laid down for the improvement of 
the flesh of all animals for use as food. He also 
explains how the glands can be extracted from all 
strong smelling animals, so as to deprive their 
fiesh of any disagreeable flavor. Cats, dogs, rats, 
and other animals not usually preferred as agree- 
able food, according to the principles of what the 
Doctor terms ‘‘Adenization,” can be made as fine 
as chicken! 


Political Notes of the Week, 


—The National Republican Committee hav- 
ing fixed Chicago as the place where the freat 
nominating convention is to be held, and the 10th 
of June as the time, a movement is being made 
to change the time, and make it a month earlier. 

—It is stated that A. T. Stewart, the great dry 
goods merchant of New York, receatly discharged 
fifty clerks. This discharge is said by the N. Y. 
Herald to be caused by the falling off in trade oc- 
casioned by the excitement at present existing 
south of Mason & Dixon’s line. 

—South Carolina has appointed Mr. Memminger 
a commissioner to visit Virginia for the purpose 
of advising as to the best method of organizing 
a Southern Confederation of States, and thus ef- 
fecting a separation of the present United States. 
The project, we believe, has not the approval of 
Governer Wise and is not viewed favorably by 
Virginia statesmen. 

—Many of the mail contractors are reported as 
throwing up their contracts, and mail scrip has 
depreciated in value and is not as high in New 
York as it was six months ago. 

Henry N. Walker, Esq., of Detroit, has been con- 
firmed as post-master at Detroit. 

—Indiana, Alabama, Kentucky and Illinois have 
held their State democratic conventions to nomi- 
nate officers and lay down their platforms for 1860, 
and also to appoint delegates to the great conven- 
tion at Charleston, South Carolina. 

— Cassius M, Clay spoke at Frankfort, Ky., from 
the portico of the State House, on the 10th inst. 
The use of the State House itself was refased.— 
The audience was large, and the speaker avowed 
himself in favor of emancipation of slavery in 
that State, He was listened to without disturbance. 

—The Hon. John C. Bell, of Tennessee, has 
been put in nomination for the presidency by his 
friends in that State. 

—A Tennessee paper likewise suggests the name 
of Edward Everett as proper to be considered by 
the Charleston convention. The idea is very 
good but very Utopian. 

—Mr. Fillmore’s letter to the Union meeting in 
New York is meeting with much approval from 
the conservative and thinking men of the country, 
as being conceived in the right spirit. 

—Some parties in New York are making a move- 
ment to bring forward General Scott as a candi- 
date for the presidency. It is not every day that 
the sun and moon stand atill to witness a free 
fight, and however much we like to look back, we 
cannot make 1860 only 1852 over again. 


—In Kentacky there seems to be an “‘ irrepressi- 
ble conflict” going on between the friends of the 
Vice President, Mr. Breckenridge, who wish to 
bring him forward as a candidate for the presi- 
dency with the whole weight of the State in his 
favor, and those of Mr. Guthrie, the late Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury. At present it seems as if Mr. 
Breckenridge had the advantage. It is thought 
by many shrewd men that a large portion of the 
influential democrats of this State have a prefer- 
ence for him also, 

~The Lawrence {Kansas} Herald of Freedom, 
which was established with such a prestige by G. 
W. Brown, as an opponent of the administration, 
is reported to have been purchased by the Govern- 
or, Samuel Medary, and is to be issued as the gov- 
ernment democratic organ. 

—The assaults upon Senator Douglas and his 

position, have been numerous since the meeting 
of the present Congress, and his defense is looked 
for with much anxiety by both friends and oppo- 
nents. 
—The Wisconsin papers seem to be positive in 
their indications that the delegates from that 
State at the Charleston convention will be unani- 
mous for Douglas. 











—A great haul of counterfeiters was made at Jackson 
in this State on Monday, the 9th inst., by Mr. Meore, 
Deputy Marshal. Eight persons were arrested, and it 
seems probable that they will meet with their deserts, 
as the testimony against them is of the most overwhelm- 
ingkind. From the arrests made during the year, it 
would seem that this State has been made the residence 
of a very large gang of these operators, Itisto be hoped 





that this last seizure will finish their career. 
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Scientific Intelligence, 


Agricultural Patents issued for the Week ending 
December 20, 1859.—John Augspurger, of Trenton, 0. 
Improvements in Cattle pumps. 

B. Bridendolph, of Clear Spring, Md. Improvement 
in Corn-shellers, 
an W. Chamberlain, of Three Oaks, Mich. Improved 

ate, 

Louis Michael Francois Doyere, of Paris, France.— 
Improvement in Apparatus for preserving Grain. 

Edwin Hosmer, of Bedford, Mass. Improvement in 
Stump-extractors. 

Agricultural Patents issued for the Week ending 
December 27, 1859.—Wm. H. Baker, Daniel Dean, and 
B, L. Fetherolf, of Tamaqua, Pa. Improvement in 
Straw-cutters. 

James Bouton, of Macon City, Mo. Improvement in 
Seeding Machines, . 

R. M. Brooks, of Greenville, Ga, 
Plows. 

Isaac R. Crane, of Warsaw, Mo. 
Ditching Mechines, 

Henry Gilliard, of Mount Hope, Wis. Improvement 
in Cultivators, ‘ 

John Gore, of Brattleboro’, Vt. 
vesters, 

T. 8. Heptinstall, of Mendota, Hl. 
Gang Plows. 

Jesse Jacobs, of Yellow Springs, Ohio, Improvement 
in Beehives, 

Aaron E. James, of Decatur, Ill. Improvement ia 
Straw-cutters. 

. James T. Mercer, of Seneca township, Ohio. Im- 
provement in Seed-planters, 

Worden P. Penn, of Bellville, Ill. Improvement iv 
Seeding Machines, 

Worden P. Penn, of Bellville, Ill. 
Seed Drills. 

James W. Prentiss, of Pultney, N. Y. 
in Seeding Machines. 

Samuel P. Purse, of Ashley, Mo. 
Harvesters. 

Morgan L. Rogers, of Spring, Pa. 
Cultivators. 

George W. Roney, of Bailey’s Mill, Fla. 
ment in Plows, 

Samuel D. Tracy, of Vernon, N. Y. 
Seed Cultivators. 

Jamuel Walker, of Kingston, Ga. 
Plows. 

Franklin B. Hunt, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

in Straw-cutters. 
- ErThere were 312 patents granted during the month 
of December, and of these it is calculated that not over 
half a dozen will be of any permanent use, beyond being 
the means of some future inventor making them the 
stepping stone whence something of practical value is 
to be designed. 

A War Vessel.—Late English papers state that a re- 
markable vessel of war is now being designed by Mr. 
Page, to be submitted to the British Government, of 
such a nature as to defy the utmost powers of existing 
ordnance, and which will be capable of throwing with 
accuracy seven hundred explosive shells per hour into 
any dockyard three miles distance. 

A Terrible Battery.—The great steam ram now in 
course of construction at the Thames Ironworks will bo 
armed with thirty-six of the Armstrong guns, gach of 
which will be capable of throwing a shot of one hun- 
dred pounds weight a distance of five miles. This ex- 
traordinary addition to the British naval power will be 
three hundred and eighty feet in length, fifty-eight in 
breadth, forty-one and a half in depth; her tonnage six 
thousand one hundred and fifty horse power; her total 
weight atsea nine thousand tons, and her speed sixteen 
miles an hour. 
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General News, 


—The great breach of promise case in which Miss 
Carstang claims $100,000 from Mr. Shaw, is exciting 
great interest at St. Louis. The trial is granted on a 
motion for a re-hearing, the lady having once had a ver- 
dict in her favor. 


—We regret to learn that Mr. 8. G, Pattison, of Ma- 
rengo, had one of his hands badly cut with a cutting 
machine, He was pressing the iron cover down, when 
the knives which wore running by horse power, cut 
through the iron, and dragged his hand into the outter> 
mangling it very badly. 

—Ryan thus oracularly delivers tho latest announce- 
ment to the Kalamazoo Z¢legraph -: 

“January 5, 6, 12, 13, 19, 20, 26,27, are the days om 
which the summer changes will commence, each chango 
has 6 days of a range. 

“February 2, 8, 9, 10, 16, 17, 28, 24, will commence the 
principal changes for February, that ends the winter.” 

This is about as good as the “ nod" that is affirmed to 
be equal to the “ wink" generally esteemed so satisfacto- 
ry to the “blind horse.” 

—The French government has opened a free school 
for the instruction of pupils of both sexesin drawing 
and wood engraviug. An eminent painter has been en- 
gaged as the teacher. 

—The pioneers of the town of Reading, in Hillsdale 
county were to hold s meeting to talk over oid timos on 
the 14th. 


—lIra Mayhew, of Albion, who has long been suffering 
from disease, pronounced incurable, has published an ar- 
ticle in the Albion Mérror, stating his convalescence, 
and imputing it to the skill of Dr. 8. M. Watson, of New 
York. 

—The fur trade of St. Louis last year amounted to 
$550,000, of which nearly three-fourths was in buffalo 
robes. 

—The manufacture of flourin St. Louis has doubled 
in eight years, reaching in 1850 to 873,446 bbls, 

—A man and his wife were feund dead in their bed at 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, last Saturday, having been 
suffocated by coal gas which escaped from the fire. 

—It is known that Senator Toombs, during the Con- 
gressional recess, has carefully prepared a General 
Bankrupt Bill, but its presentation is prevented by the 
unsettled condition of the country. 

—The sale of ‘ Helper’s Orisis * has reached the num, 
ber of 100,000 copies, and the gratuitous distribution 25, 
000 more. It is believed that it will reach the full circu. 
lation of half a million. 


—The southwestern border of Texas at present seems 
to be suffering from the raid of a sort of free booter 
named Cortinas, who has beem making irruptions with 
his band across the Rio Grande. On the 2d instant he 
had about 500 men ander ‘him, and had captured Rio 
Grande City, but was afterwards driven out by » body of 
United States troops and Texas Rangora, who took his 
guns and sixty Mexicans, and obliged Cortinas and his 
men to decamp across the river. The Americans had 
nine men killed and sixteen wounded. 

—It is generally conceded that Arizona will not be or- 
ganized as a territory this year. 

—A new line of European and American steamers is to 
be formed during the spring, to be composed of Ameri- 
ean vessels. The Adriatic, the Sultan, the Arago and 
the Vanderbilt are to form the line. 

—A detachment of the Knights of the Golden Circle 
are reported to have started from New York with the 
design to take part in the internal and interminablo 
quarrels of Mexico. 

—M., Castendyk, a native of Bremen, who has quali- 
fied himself for the task, has started on an expedition te 
traverse that portion of Africa which, lying to the west 
and northwest of Monrovia, has nover yet been ex- 
plored. 
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“She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness.”—PROVEERBS, 
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CONTENTMENT. 


BY EMMA. 


Lam content. No palace home is mine, 
But s low cottage, where the woodbines twine, 
And o’er the windows low their foliage weave. 
And here at noon and eve the wild bird sings, 
Or sits on yon tall tree with folded wings, 
And builds its little nest beneath our eave. 


Iam content. No shining gold is mine, 
No glittering jewels on these brown hands shine,— 
Not e’en the gift of beauty ean I elaim. 
But I have love, and joy, and peace, and health ; 
Oh! who is there could ask for rieher wealth, 
Or sigh for power, or glory, wealth or fame. 


Iam content. I wander ‘neath the shade 
Of the tall trees; and in the grassy glade 

I pluck the springing flowers as there I roam, 
From morn till night, I laugh, and dance and sing, 
And shout until the woods with echoes ring. 

I love my happy, happy vine clad home, 


Iam content. But shall I always be? 
My home, ean I be happy far from thee? 

Or from the friends I've always loved s0 well? 
Though Time perchance may bring me loss or pain, 
Though friends depart, this wealth may still remain: 

Contentment—Love. Such wealth in Heaven doth 

dwell. 
Little Prairie Ronde, Jan. 8th, 1860. 








Correspondents. 


It will be seen that Slow Jamie appears 
again this week with the first of a series of ar- 
ticles, which will probably be continued for 
some time, on the subject of the Great Men of 
the Bible. These chapters are written in a 
familiar style which will help to fix in the 
minds of the young the peculiar characteris- 
tics of the people described. 

There have been a great many inquiries as 
to who Slow Jamie is. He has not given us 
the liberty of telling, but we can assure our 
readers that, from what we have seen of him, 
we think him well qualified to accomplish the 
task he has undertaken, with credit to him- 
salf and benefit to those for whom he writes. 
Heis not by any means so slow as his name 
would lead you to suppose. 

We give two original poems from new cor- 
respondents this week, both of whom are wel- 
come fo the hous: hold. 





Magazine ‘Literature. 


There seems to be a great falling off in the 
art of story telling now-a-days, if we may 
judge by the articles manufactured for the 
current magazines, especially those devoted 
most exclusively to the edification of “ladies.” 
Is it an evidence that the public taste has so 
far run to superficialities that it will not tole- 
rate the old-fashioned, real life like stories we 
used to have from the pens of Mrs. Emma 
©. Embury, Mrs. Seba Smith, Mrs. Ann S. 
Stephens, Miss. Leslie, Reynall Coates, and a 
host of others we might mention whose 
names once graced the pages of the popular 
magazines? There was thought, and heart 
and feeling in what they wrote; there is mil- 
linery, upholstery, and high-heeled sentimen- 
tatism spread over the same pages to-day,— 
literally spread, expanded to their utmost ex- 
tent, over a skeleton frame-work of words so 
hollow, and incidents sv meagre as to make 
one wonder how they can sustain such a vast 
expanse of outside show, flimsy as the materi- 
al is; in other words we wonder that so great 
a display can be made on so small a capital. 

We take up one magazine and find a whole 

page devoted to a description of the dress 
and adorrments of a “fair young creature” 
who, on a moonshiny night, after retiring 
from a ball room, let down the masses of her 
golden blonde hair till it covered her from 
head to foot like a robe, and then stood in 
the open window and captivated the heart of 
a “noble looking young man,” with a “high, 
intellectual brow,” who sat, unobserved, un- 
der the shadow of a tree near by, smoking a 
cigar! He vowed from that moment that she 
should be his wife, and she was, in due time. 
During the course of the story, which runs 
over four or five pages, this tender creature, 
£0 beautifully dressed; “falls fainting” into 
one place and another, half a-dozen times or 
more, and the scene closes with a last fall into 
the “erms” of her husband, who, by the way, 
had lost one arm in battle, and had another 
clasped. around his son at the moment, yet, 
providentially, hada pair opened to receive 
her at that critical juncture! 

Just about as edifying and instructive as 
this, are nine-tenths of the lady magazine 
stories of the day; and young girls read them q 
and sigh for the elegant costumes and'exquis- 
ite sevsibilities of the angelic heroines, quite 
despising their own substantial clothing, and 
the robust health and steady nerves that they, 
nevertheless, find very useful ‘in the every. 
day world of work through which God has 
marked out their path of life. What a pity 
that writers for periodicals spread so broadcast 


a savage, he was roughly attired, like a savage 


of mind displayed by Cromwell’s soldiers on 


‘loner, attracted notice by his diligence ond 


over the country, cannot make it their aim to 
do good instead of harm, to strengthen in- 
stead of weaken woman’s regard for the best 
blessings Heaven has given her; good health 
and the power to make it a blessing to others. 





Great Men of The Bible. 


BY SLOW JAMIE. 


Adam —Our common ancestor was, in my 
opinion, a greater man than is commonly ap- 
prehended. He suffers in ordinary estima- 
tion by being contrasted with Jesus Christ, 
who withstood temptation far more trying 
than that before which the first man fell.— 
Pale, weak and trembling with hunger, Jesus 
would not change stones into bread. Adam 
rejoiced in the abundance of Eden, yet he ate 
the forbidden fruit. The latter broke an ex- 
press commandment; the former abstained 
from the appearance of evil. But to say that 
Adam was inferior to Christ, is not depriving 
himof honor. “The one was of earth earthy; 
the other was the Lord from heaven.” The 
firstthing that strikes me favorably with re- 
gard to Adam after-his fall, was that he fled 
from God’s presence. Jeremiah complained 
of the sinners in his day, that they were not 
ashamed neither could they blush. To hide 
himself from God’s presence wasa proof of guilt» 
but it was also an evidence of begun repent- 
ance. How frankly, too, he acknowledges his 
guilt. You may say there was no use in deny- 
ing it for he had to deal with the All seeing Eye. 
But you know men will sometimes lie to God. 
Adam’s oldest son did so, and stormed up in 
the face of his Maker. It is often noticed to 
his disparagement that he laid the blame on 
his wife, which, however true, was far from 
being gentlemanly. But if we consider the 
confusion he was in, we will readily overlook 
this slip. He thought a poor excuse was bet- 
ter than none. 

Second, he was a man of 2 magnanimous 
spirit. I have always admired the temper 
with which he bowed his head to God’s sen- 
tence, walked out of Paradise, and, putting on 
his rough coat of skin, went to work. Like 


he slept in a cave or a hut, but in other re- 
spects how different. No savage will culti- 
vate the ground as long as he has a wife to 


but Adam ate bread in the sweat of his own 
brow. And that be was diligent in that labor 
is evident from the way he raised his sonj— 
When Cain and Abel grew up, they had not 
only learned habits of industry, but had also 
been taught a division of labor. Oain was a 
tiller of the ground, and Abel was a keeper of 
sheep. 


sionaries went to the Sandwich Islands.—- 
Nineteen years have passed since the mass of 
the natives became professedly Christian, yct 


Had Adam been an idler his sons would have 
been lazy. Macaulay admires the greatness 


the restoration of Charles II. Discharged 
without a pension, it was expected that they 
would take to begging or plunder. But it 
was found that if a baker, a mason, or a wag- 


sobriety, he was in all probability one of 
Cromwell's old soldiers. But if they merited 
credit, should we not honor Adam? Yester. 


boughs over his head. His work was to lop 
the soft sprouting shoot, and to train the lux- 
uriant vine. The green and flowery turf was 
like a carpet beneath his white feet. Four 
streams of water beautified his garden, and 
their names denoted their various qualities.— 
Pison, the overflowing, was large and full— 
Gihon, the bubbling fountain, was cool and 
sweet. Hiddekel, the swift flowing, gave a 
murmuring sound. And Euphrates, the 
Sruitful, had its banks adorned with grasa and 
flowers. 

Pison invigorated his limbs with the cool 
bath. Gihon refreshed his palate with a cold 
drink, Hiddekel sung him to repose with 
gurgling music. Euphrates satisfied his hun- 
ger with the fruits which grew on its banks. 
The beasts of the field submitted to his sway, 
and the birds seemed happier when near him. 

To-day, the glory isdeparted. He is turn- 
ed out of Eden. The herb of the field, or 
coarse bread made out of pounded grain, is 
his food; and for this he must toil and sweat. 
His feet are torn with thorns, his fingers prick- 
ed with thistles. The sun is burning hot or 
the air is chilling cold, The birds are alarm- 
ed at his approach, and the beasts flee before 
him. He looks around and exclaims, “ Icha- 
bod! The crown has fallen from our heads. 
Wo unto us that we have sinned !” 

How many of his degenerate sons under cir- 
cnmstances far less discouraging have com- 
mitted suicide? “But thespirit-of a (great) 





heart, the strong arm, and the ready hand, 
can work wonders. For nine hundred and 
thirty years he toiled, till he saw the abun- 
dance, though not the beauty, of Eden in 
some measure restored, and his posterity a 
numerous and wealthy throng. Eagerly, we 
may well suppose, he welcomed death at last, 
that his weary bones might rest in the nar- 
row house, and his soul find repose in a hap- 
pier paradise than he had lost. 

Third. We should not overlook his com- 
mendable deportment toward his wife. We 
have already noticed that he tilled the earth 
himself, leaving to her the management of 
their homely dwelling, Had his temper been 
soured by his fall, and his treatment of Eve, 
who was foremost in the transgression, been 
accordingly, there would have been more 
apology for him than for many morose hus 

bands of later days. But his behavior was the 
opposite. It was after the fall he gave her 
the name of Eve, ‘the life giving.’ A name 
which at once commands respect and affee- 
tion. The Grecian dame said her children 
were her jewels, and Adam called his wife the 
‘ mother ofall living.’ It was Eve who gave 
names to the children. When Cain was born 


she exclaimed “I have gotten a man from the 


Lord,” and on the birth of Seth, she said, ‘God 


hath appointed me another seed instead of 
Abel, whom Cain slew.” 
port of her sayings is, we can still discover 
in it, the cheerful style of one who was the 
happy and cherished companion of her nomi- 
nal lord. 


Meagre as this re- 


Conclusion. Poor as Adam was, who will 
deny that he was a gentleman farmer. Let 


every unfortunate boy who reads this, imitate 
the worthy example of his honored ancestor. 





“Such Miserable Help.” 


«J declare I am tired to death with such 


miserable help. I have had five different girls 
within a month, I do believe, and I am just 
sick of the thought of one of them about the 
house.” 


Aunt Ruth, the visitor to whom this passion- 


ate speech was addressed, half apologetically 
for the disordered house into which she had 


come, was an observant, thoughtful, conside- 


rate guest, and she surprised her niece by re- 
dig up roots and gather wild herbs for food, | plying gently, but earnestly — 


“Did it ever occur to you, my dear child, 


that you have no right to send away these 
poor ignorant creatures on so brief a trial?” 


“T know it was brief, aunt, but it is very 


soon plain enough that one cannot do the 
work, by some great blunder: Bridget came 
from the office while we were at dinner, and 
, ‘ ; _ | when she washed the dishes sha put the knives 
It is now thirty-nine years since the mis-| 9) oyer in the water, and wiped them with 
her wet dishcloth, and put knives and eilver 
all together in her knife-basket, and wiped up 
the slops from the floor with her cloth. Of 
till this day indolence is the prevailing vice.— | course, I just sent her straight back to the of- 
fice. 
in her dish-washing, but washed herself down, 
face, neck and arms, in the dish-pan, when 
she was done. 


Ann, who came next, seemed very nice 


The third put sheets on the 
beds wrong side out, and the counterpanes on 
corner-wise, and swept all the vacant spaces 
there happened to be in the room, and ‘ broil- 
ed’ the steak in a pan of boiling lard, and I 
do not know how many other things she did, 
for I kept her two or three days. You have 
no idea what.a miserable set they all are. I 


day the trees of Paradise hung their fruitful | just slave myself to death looking after them, 


and yet I cannot keep things in any kind of 
order.” 

“ Yes, child, if they had been born and 
reared in the midst of such opportunities for 
krowing better, as you have had, they would 
be a miserable set indeed; but is it reasona- 
ble to expect that those who have led the 
lowest auimal life in their own country, as 
many of these girls have, should be compe- 
tent to do any part of household work pro- 
perly, without careful and patient instruc. 
tion?” 

“Why, only think, aunt what a task it 
would be to go through all these petty house. 
hold detaiis, not once probably, but over and 
over again, to get my work done, I might as 
well do it all myselfto begin with. I have 
no time to do it, either.” 

“Qne duty never conflicts with another, 
and in this case it seems to me only a question 
of the relative importance of duties, Icannot 
think it right to take no care for the bodies or 
souls of our servants, They, as much as our 
children, are members o. our households, and 
the mere paying them their weekly wages is 
not the whole of the duty required of us who 
look well to thé ways of our household. Is 
not this more important than many of the 
things which leave you no time to teach them, 
or interest yourself for them? I pray you, 
my child, try what you can do for them, as 
yourself a faithful servant of the Master in 
heaven. I certainly think that the circum- 





man will sustain bis infirmity.” The willing 


stances are rare which will justify a Christian 


woman in refusing one of theso girls, solely 
on the ground of her ignorance. Whose work 
is it, if not ours? 
ciety to do it, and those less qualified than 
you cannot do it as well. Try what a little 
patient showing will do—one thing at a time 
—washing dishes, or making bread, or sweep- 
ing, or ironing; only insist that it be well done, 
and allow time enough to doit. Do not be 
too chary of praise; kind words are often in- 
spiring to the dullest.” 

“ Yes, I suppose they can be taught how to 
work, for some of them know very well, but 
everybody says they are steeled against Pro- 
testant influences, and it is of no vse to try to 
do for them,” 

“That is doubtless a very convenient and 
comfortable way of quieting ‘everybody’s’ 
conscience, As I said before, if Christian wo- 
men have no duty todo for these ignorant, 
helpless, foreign girls in their families—whose 
duty is it? I think you will observe that, 
where you are the most confidently assured 
that nothing can be done for them, there is 
the least proper effort made for their improve- 
ment.” , . 

“ Why, aunt, you know they are just as an- 
gry as they can be if one word is said to them 
against their religion.” 

“ But is it the right way to begin to reform 
any person by attacking what they have been 
taught from childhood, by those whom they 
most love, to regard most sacred, and which 
they evidently do regard so by their faithful 
obedience, and conformity to it. That wo- 
man is not hopeless who respects any sanctity, 
however mistaken her faith may be. Besider, 
my dear, these ‘ Protestant influences, as you 
call them, or Christian maxims anywhere, are 
of little use without a kindly interest in the 
bodily comfort of the objects of our sympathy. 
More than this, it is impossible for a servant 
girl to rise mentally or morally where bur- 
dens, so heavy and unreasonable are laid upon 
her, as in many households. No time is al- 
lowed her even to take care of her clothes de- 
cently. If one is faithful and efficient, sie 
soon learns that however rapidly and well she 
does her work, she gains nothing, for more 
and more is laid upon her to do.” 

* Yes, I know that is true, aunt, in some in- 
stances, but where they have time for them- 
selves, as many do, they clan together and talk 
about everybody they live with, and agree to 
be impudent, or get up frolics and shindies.— 
Mrs. Smart says she always has a nice din- 
ner to keep the girls as hard at work Sun- 
days as other days, to keep them out of mis- 
chief.” 

* Benevolent, certainly! He who comman- 
ded that the Sabbath be kept holy, could not 
have foreseen such emergencies! Plenty of 
evenings with nothing to do, and plenty of 
wages wherewith to bedeck themselves for 
shindies, rarely fall to the lot of these girls, I 
fancy, but if so, the uses they make of their 
good fortune have great palliation. As social 
beings they take society—they must do it— 
where they are admitied to it. Christian 
families, by their neglect, often compel them 
by the very necessities of their nature, to seek 
this low society. I know—for I have tried 
it—that almost every one of these girls, of ev- 
ery nation, and age, and faith, learns grateful- 
ly to read. If, as we assert, their ignorance 
is the great barrier to their improvement, 
why not help to remove it by opening to 
them this koundless field of entertainment 
which reading affords? Or, if they can read, 
by taking pains now and then to furnish them 
entertaining bits of news and knowledge from 
the papers, which will interest them at first 
much more than treatises on original sin; how 
they eagerly catch at any suggestions in their 
work which tend to better and quicker modes 
of doing it. How overwhelmingly grateful 
for a little kindly interest and warm and com- 
fortable clothing for them, and a little show- 
ing in preparing it! All these things would 
take little time, and how thoroughly and con- 
sistently they prepare the way for the recep- 
tion ot Divine truth. One religious faith 
should not be taken away, poor and corrupt 
though it be, until it be substituted by a bet- 
ter, These foreign servant girls in our fam- 
ilies, my dear child, you know are just as dear 
to the good Lord as we. He never said that 
there was any class of sinners that it was of 
no use todo for, If there is, I am sure our 
inconsistencies as Christians, shut them away 
from us. Your dear dead mother and I came 
of a plain spoken race, and I know you will 
take my plain talk kindly, fur we give and re- 
ceive frankly.” 

4 Yes, aunt, I will try the first girl that 
eomes along, only you are to superintend the 
experiment. I begin to feel as though I 
should be the first learner.”"——Advocate 


##s Lord Palmerston has conferred a pension of 
£100 a year upon Miss Pardoe, the well known 





There is no benevolent so- 





DANIEL’S FARM=A SKETCH. 


BY MARY M, WILLSON, 
In 8 pretty white cot on the ed iri 
n : g° of the Prairie 
Live Daniel Des Plain and his little wife Mary ; 
Far from the great city, its sin and confusion, 
They dwell there in peace in the sweetest seelusion, 


Theis earthly possessions are, but a smail farm 
Only forty-eight acres, a cow and a barn ' 
One pretty bay horse and an old fashioned gig, 
Yet Daniel and Mary think thisa nice rig. 


In bright summer days I have oft wandered down 
Heart-weary and sick with the gossip of town, : 

To Daniel Des Plain’s; and the world you might roam 
Nor find more content than in that little home. 


I might picture the thrift there, without and within 

To'show you how prosperous their farming has beon; 
Might count you the bushels of corn, oats and wheat, 
And number the tons of the meadow hay sweet. , 


Of butter so yellow and whitest of bread, 

I might sing, but I see I am turning your head 

To hear of this dear little housewife whose voice 
Rings though the “ wee” castle and makes Us rejoice. 


So I'll close with a hint, which is simply to say, 
That good Daniel's farming is managed this way, 
a turns for advice to his old friend and charmer 
ts name would you know ?-"tis the Micniean Farun 
Noble Centre, Mich., Jan., 1860, . 


The Helmsman of Lake Erie, 


It was a bright, blue day, when the steam- 
er “ Jersey” left Buffalo, and started on her 
way over Lake Erie. Hour after hour went 
by. She was crowded with passengers. 

Some mingled: in the busy conversation on 
politics; some sat apart, and calculated the 
gains of the shop, or the counting-house; . 
some were wrapped up in the book with 
which they were engaged ; and ote or two, 
with whom time seemed to hang heavily, 
composed themselves to sleep. In short, one 
and all were like men who thought that, let 
danger come to them when it might, at least 
it would not be on that day. 

Old John Maynard was at the wheel; a 
bluff, weather-beaten sailor, fanned by many 
a burning summer day, and by many a winter 
tempest. He had truly learned to be content 
with his situation ; none could ever say that 
they had heard him repine at his hard labor 
and scanty pay; he had, in the worst times, 
a cheerful word and a kind look for those 
with whom he was thrown; cast often enough 
into bad company, he tried, at least, and gen- 
erally succeeded, to say or do something for 
its good. He was known from one end of 
Lake Erie to the other, by the name of hon- 
est John Maynard ; and the secret of his hon- 
esty to his neighbors, was his love ot God. 
The land was about ten miles off, when 
the captain, coming up from his cabir, cried 
to a sailor— 

“Dick Fletcher, what’s all that smoke I 
see coming from the hold?” 

“It’s from the engine.room, sir I guess,” 
said the man. 

“ Down with you, then, and let me know.” 
The sailor began descending the ladder by 
which you go to the hold, but scarcely had he 
disappeared beneath the deck, when up he 
came again with much greater speed. 

“The hold’s on fire, sir,’ he said to the cap- 
tain, who, by this time, was standing close to 
him. 

The captain rushed down, and found the 
account too true. Some sparks had fallen 
on a bundle of tow; no one had seen the acci- 
dent; and now not only much of the luggage, 
but the sides of the vessel, were in a smould- 
ering flame. 

All hands, passengers as well as sailors, 
were called together; and two lines being 
made, one on each side of the hold, buckets 
of water were passed and repassed; they 
were filled from the lake—then along a line 
of ready hands—were dashed hissing on the 
burning mass, and then passed on to the other 
side to be refilled. For some moments it 
seemed as if the flames were subdued. 

In the meantime the women on board were 
clustering around John Maynard, the only 
man unemployed who was capable of answer 
ing their questions. ‘ How far is it to land? 
“ How long shall we be getting in?” “Is it 
very deep?” “Isthere no boat” “Can 
thoy see us from shore?” 

The helmsman answered as well as he could. 
There was no boat; it had been left 
at Buffalo to get mended; they might be sev- 
en miles from shore; they would probably be 
in in forty minutes ; he could not tell how far 
the fire had reached. “ But, to speak truth,” 
he added, “we are all in great danger; and I 
think if there were a little less talking, and 
a little more praying, it would be the better 
for us, and none the worse for the boat.” 
“How's her head?” shouted the captain. 
“West-sou’west,” answered Maynard. 

“ Keep her sou’ by west,” cried the captain. 
“We must go on shore anywhere,” 

It happened that a draft of wind drove 
back the flames, which soon began to blaze 
up more furiously against the saloon, and 
the partition betwixt it and the hold was soon 
on fire, Then long wreaths of smoke began 
to find their way through the skylight; and 
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the captain, seeing this, ordered all the wo- 
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men forward. The engineer put on his ut- 
most steam; the American flag was run up, 
and reversed, in token of distress; water was 
flung over the 'sails, to make them hold the 
wind. And still John Maynard stood by the 
wheel, though now he was cut off by a sheet 
of smoke and flames from the ship’s crew. 

Greater and greater grew the heat; the en- 
gineers fled from the engine room; the pas- 
sengers were clustering round tha vessel's 
bow; the sailors were sawing planks to which 
to lash the women; the boldest were throw- 
ing off their coats apd waistcoats, and pre- 
paring for one long straggle for life. And 
still the coast grew plainer and plainer; the 
paddles, as yet, worked well; they could not 
be more than a mile from the shore; and 
boats were even now hastening to their re- 
lief. 

‘‘ John Maynard!” cried the captain. 

“Aye, aye, sir,” cried John. 

“Can you hold on five minutes longer?” 

“Tl try, sir,” 

And he did try; the flames came nearer 
and nearer; a sheet of smoke would some- 
times almost suffocate him ; his hair was sing- 
ed; his blood seemed on fire with the great heat. 
Crouching as far back as he could, he held 
the wheel firmly with his left hand, till the 
flesh shriveled, and the muscles creaked in the 
flame ; then he stretched forth his tight, and 
bore the agony without a scream or a groan. 
It was enough for him that he heard the cheer 
of the sailors to the approaching boats; the 
cry of the captain, “The women first, and 
then every man ‘for himself, and God for . us 
all!” And they were the last sounds that he 
heard, 

How he perished was not known ; wheth- 
er, dizzied by the smoke, he lost his footing 
in endeavoring to come forward, and fell 
overboard, or whether he was suffocated by 
the dense smoke, his comrades could not tell. 
At the moment the vessel struck, the boats 
were at her side ; passengers, sailors, and cap- 
tain leapt into them, or ewam for their lives ; 
all, save he to whom they owed everything, 
escaped. 

He had died the death of a Christian hero 
—I had almost said, of a martyr; his spirit 
was commended into his Father’s hands, and 
his body sleeps in peace by the green side of 
Lake Erie. 


— 
—_ 


The Mountains of Scripture. 


Mount Ararat, whereon, says Moses, the 
ark rested, consists of two peaks, separated 
by a valley. The great Ararat rises to a hight 
of 17,210 feet from the level of the sea, and 
the lesser or little Ararat to 13,000. The 
great Ararat was ascended, after great toil, 
by Prot. Parrot, in 1829; probably then pres- 
sed by the foot of man for the first time 
since Noah. 

Carmel, the scene of the trial between 
Elijab and the worshipers of Baal, as to 
whether Jehovah or Baal was God, is the 
general name of a range of hills extending 
northwest from the plain of Esdraelon, and 
ending in a bold promontory on the shore of 
the Mediterranean; forming the Bay of Acre. 
The extent of the range is six miles, and the 
greatest hight is 1,500 feet. 

Mounts Ebal and Gerizim, in Samaria, rise 
about 800 feet, having a valley about 250 
paces wide between. On these hills was 
performed the grand ceremony, on the Israe- 
lites gaining possession of the land of promise, 
for which Moses had left directions. Six 





_ tribes were placed on Mount Gerizim to bless 


the people, and six upon Mount Ebal to curse. 
In later times the Samaritans built a temple 
on Mount Gerizim and the Samaritans still 
regard it as holy ground. 

Mount Hor, on the summit of which Aa- 
ron died, is situated in Arabia Petrea, on the 
confines of Idumea, and rises to -the eleva- 
tion of 3,000 feet. 

Lebanon, whose renowned “cedars” are 
many times alluded to, is the name applied 
in Scripture to both the Libanus and anti- 
Libanus mountains, two parallel ranges, run- 
ning from northeast to southwest, on the 
northern shores of Palestine. The average 
hight of the range is about 10,000 feet. 

Mount Moriah, one of the hills upon which 
Jerusalem was built of old, and the site of 
Solomon’s temple, and the present Mosque of 
Omar, is about 2,000 feet above the level of 
the Mediterranean, and separated from the 
Mount of Olives by the narrow valley Je- 
hoshaphat. 

The Mount of Olives, sacred as the frequent 
resort of the Savior, for meditation and pray- 
er, derived its name from the number and 
beauty of its olive trees. It rises about 500 
feet above its opposite neighbor, Moriah. and 
is the place of burial of the Jews. 

Mount Sints, where “the Lord descended in 
fire,” and gave the commandments.to Moses, 
is a wild, desolate region of granite peaks 
and precinices, deep ravines and water-cour- 





ses. Its hight is 7,000 feet, and the length 
of the whole range three miles. 

Mount Tabor is a beautiful mountain, 
standing alone on the northeast border of the 
plain of Esdraelon, south from Nazoreth.— 
To this hill tradition points as the spot hal- 
lowed: by the transfiguration of our Lord; 
and this event is still yearly celebrated there 
by the Latin and Greek churches. 

Mount Zion, many times alluded to in 
Scripture, as the “holy hill,” “beautiful for 
situation,” &c., was one of the four hills upon 
which ancient Jerusalem was built. It is ra- 
ther lower than Olivet, surrounded by tho 
valleys Hinnom and Jehoshaphat, 





Doctor's Degrees. 


Some years ago, the University of St. An- 
drews, one of the most famous in Scotland, 
having rather a lean treasury, determined to 
replenish it by a new branch .of commerce, 
and announced that it would sell its doctor's 
degrees at £20 apiece. Many took advan- 
tage of this liberal offer; and among the 
rest, a certain minister, who thought his ser- 
vices would be more acceptable to his flock 
were he possessed of a handle to his name, 
put the required sum in his purse, and went 
up to St. Andrew’s to purchase his coveted 
honor. A man-servant accompanied him, 
and was present when his master, having pre- 
viously footed the bill, was formally present- 
ed with the official parchment. On his return 
home the new doctor sent for bis servant, and 
addressed him as fellows: 

* Noo, Sandy, ye’ll be sure to ca’ me the 
doctor ; and gin onybody spiers at ye aboot 
me, yell be aye sure to say the doctor’s in 
his study, or, the doctor’s engaged, or the 
doctor will see ye in a crack, as the case may 
be.” 

“That a’ depends,” replied Sandy, “on 
whether ye ca’ me the doctor, too.” 

The reverend doctor stared. 

“Aye, it’s just so,” \continued the other; 
*‘for when I found it cost sae little, Te’en got 
a diploma mysel. Sae yell just be good 
enough to say, Doctor, put on some coals; or, 
Doctor, bring me the whiskey. And gin ony- 
body spiers at ye aboot me, ye aye be sure 
to say, the doctor’s in the pantry, or, the 
doctor’s in the stable, or, the doctor’s digging 
potatoes, as the case may be.” 





Household Varieties. 





Jaz Mrs. Macready, the reader, was so frightened 
by the attempt of a burglar to break into her 
apartments at Waterbury, last Thursday evening, 
that she lost her voice, and was consequently 
obliged to break an engagement to read in public. 
She is now under medical treatment. 

Jmz The Cardinal Vicar of Rome has issued an 
edict fopbidding ladies to goto church in crino- 
line. The confessor is to forbid them to present 
themselves at the altar to take the sacrament, un- 
less they are dressed in a simple manner. 

Law for the Ladics.—The fact that the ladies of 
Turkey have of late indulged themselves in wear- 
ing very thin veils and dresses, which allow their 
persons to be seen too much, has elicited an im- 
perial edict, of which the following are the essen- 
tial features. “ Henceforth all women, whoever 
they may be, on leaving their houses, must wear 
thick veils which completely cover their features, 
and be clad in dresses of cloth or other suitable 
material, without embroidery, trimmings or ex- 
ternal ornaments of any kind. They must not 
show themselves out of door simply in stockings 
and slippers, but must wear half boots in yellow 
morocco leather, or some other suitable and de 
cent covering for the feet. When they go out to 
make purchases they are strictly prohibited from 
entering shops, but must stop on the outside to 
be served, and must not wait longer than absolute- 
ly necessary, When they are on the public prom- 
enades they must confine themselves to the part 
reserved for females. Any woman who shall be 
guilty of acts against the law will be severely 
punished. No family shall keep equipages beyond 
their means, and the drivers must be most care- 
fully selected.” 

Z#-The publisher of the Cassapolis Democrat 
says he has received from Mr. Fisher, his father- 
in-law, sixty pounds of butter, as a New Year’s 
present, and adds: 


Mr. Fisher isa generous man, and we like him. 
This present is not the only one that leads us to 
think him kindand good. Two or three years ago 
he gave us his only daughter, and last year, to pay 
him off, we made him grand-dad! Passthe butter, 
please. 

Jaz Toe winter has been very severe in Europe. 
In the central and northern parts of France the 
snow has been eighteen inches in depth, and the 
Seine has been frozen over at Paris. The lively 
Paris corresyondent of the New York Times de- 
scribes the winter sports of the gay capital: 

Since the commencement of this Siberian tem- 
perature the lakes of the Bois de Bologne have 
been the resort of the fashionable people and the 
idlers of the town, to see and to enjoy the skating. 
The Americans, the English, and the Russians 
have carried off all the honors in this healthful 
exercise. The champions, however, thus far, each 
in his own style, are a Buffalonian and a Russian. 
The ladies this year have taken to the ice in large 
numbers, but only in hand sleds—an indolent re- 
creation, as far removed from the invigorating in- 
fluence of skating as possible. 

Rearing Frenchand English Children.—In France 
the child is brough‘ up, developes itself, grows, 
and stadies under the eyes of its mother. {f he 
walks, she watches him; if he speaks she listens; 
if he weeps, she pities him; if he laughs, she 
laughs with him; if he playsshe joins him. His 
thoughts, emotions, tears or smiles, joys or griefs 


—all are shared..The family is not. numerous, 
hardly more than two or three brothers and sisters; 
but this lit*le world lives under the eyes of father 
and mother; anxious, active, foreseeing affection 
of the latter anticipates their wants and wishes.— 
In England there is nothing parallel. There you 
will not find the tender intimacy and foresight of 
our domestic heartns. Almost as soon asa child 
is born it is confided to strange hands—a French 
woman or German takes care of it, and teaches it 
her own. language. Later, it joins its numerous 
brothers and sisters, and plays and studies with 
them, under the care of a governess. Once a day, 
at Junch, the father and mother descend and mix 
with their children; andin these short moments, 
when the family is united, I do not know whether 
respect does not close their young mouths and re« 
strain the rapture of their youthful hearts. The 
repast finished, the noisy recreation follows, ani- 
mated and joyous, far from their parents, in sepa- 
rate departments, under the cold and indifferent 
eye of the governess. 





For Our Young Friends. 


Charade. 
There is a mystic messenger, 
Who will be the guest of all, 
And take from each a tribute, 
But he ne’er again will call. 


The time he cometh none can scan, 
Neither from whence he came; 

And the name of the tribute he’ll demand, 
Is the same as the messenger’s name. 


There is a faithful servant, 

While all are sleeping sound; 
Upon his nightly errand, 

When night’s dark veil is down; 


A little drummer who forms my whole, 
‘Tis said (and it may be true), 

Will tell you when my first will call, 
By the beat of his light tattoo. 


J. W. E. 
Plymouth, January, 1860. 





4 4 
Geographical Enigma. 

My first is a river in Iowa. 

My second is ariver in New York. 

my third is a river in Pennrylvania. 

My fourth is a river in Virginia, 

My fifth is a river in Mississippi. 

My sixth is a river in South Carolina. 

My seventh is a river in Michigan. 

My eighth is a river in Maine. 

My ninth is a river in Kentucky. 

My tenth is a river in North Carolina. 

My eleventh is a small river in Indiana. 

The initia's of these rivers form my whole, who 
was & famous emperor of tae west, 1059 years ago. 

S. J., Greenfield, 





Answer t>? Enigma of last week—MicHIcan 


CENTRAL Kain Roap. | 
| 








GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


495 Broadway, New York. 

143 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, 

58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 

A NEW STYLE--PRICE $50. 

This machine sews from two spools, as purchased from 
the store, requiring no rewinding of thread; it Hems, 
Fells, Gathers and Stitches in a superior style, finishing 
each seam by its own operation, without recourse to the 
hand-neodls, as is required by other machines. It will 


do better and cheaper sewing than a seamstress can, even 
ifshe works for one cent anhour. Send for a Circular, 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


SEWING MACHINES. 


The Great Economizer of Time 
AND PRESERVER OF HEALTH! 


The Most Popular & Reliable Machines 
Ever invented! 

Have won the Highest Premiums at the Fairs of the 
UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, NEW YORK, 
MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION, BOSTON, 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA, 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, BALTIMORE, 
METROPOLITAN MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE 

WASHINGTON, 
MECHANICS ASSOCIATION, CINCINNATI, 
KENTUCKY INSTITUTE, LOUISVILLE, 
MECHANICAL ASSOCIATION, St. LOUIS, 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, 
at the State Fairs of 
Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, New York, New 





Jersey, 


Pennsylvania, Virgini Mississi pi Missouri 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinoi Hentucky, : 
Wisconsin, California, Michigan, 


And at hundreds of County Fairs. 


> 


The Stitch taken by this Machine is not a Chain 
Stitch, but a LOCK STITCH; alike on both sides of the 
fabric sewed. 

Particular attention is invited to the 


NEW STYLE MACHINE FOR $52.00. 
($57 WITH HEMMER.) 


We will warrant them equal in every respect, for du- 
rability and practical use, to the highest priced Machines. 


TERMS, INVARIABLY CASH. 


Ge Senv For a CrrcuLar, 
L. D. & H. C. GRIGGS, 
Gen’! Agents for Michigan, 
145 Jefferson Ave., Detroit. 


TOLEDO 
WHOLESALE NURSERIES, 


A. FAHNESTOCK & SONS, 
FFEER to the trade generally and to all persons wish- 
ing to purchase in large or small guantities, at the 
lowest rates per dozen, hundred or thousand. 

Our stock comprises, Apples, Pears, dwarf and stan’d, 
Plums, Cherries, dw’f and st'd, Peaches, Apricots, Nec- 
tarines, &e., as well as Lawton Blackberries, Strawber- 
=e, Raspberries, Gooseberries, Grape vines, Currants, 











ic. 
Tobing transportation and season into consideration, 
we sell lower than almost any eastern nursery. Our 
stock of Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Shrubbery and 
Greenhouse plants is the largest west of Rochester, N.Y. 
Orders solicited. A. FAHNESTOCK & SONS, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
8-9weow 


EWERGREEMNS and STRAW. 
BERRIES. 
50,000 Norway Firs, 18 inches to 2 feet, at $12 
be “ “ “ + 90 1000. 
100,000 * 4 9 to 12 inches, 50 ® 1000. 
50,000 Wilson’s Albany and Hooker strawberrices, at 


$1.50 per 100; $10 per 1000. 
16,000 Linnwus Rhubarb, $10 per 100, $80 per 1000. 


Send stamp and get a catalogue. 





"100. 





| Corn and 


500,000 4PPLES GRAFTED. 


TE offer 500,000 Applés grafted this winter, ready for 
W setting in the spin , at $6 per 1000; or where 9 
per 1000, Apple seeds, fresh 


8-9w 
A. FAHNESTOCK & SONS. 


CHOICE GRAPE Wires. 


A FAHNESTOCK & SONS offer at their Toledo 
Ae Nurseries, Catawba, Isabella and Clinton Grape 
ines at the lowest rates. Also, Concord, Diana, Re- 
becca, Northern Muscadine and Delaware, by the dozer. 
or single vine, very low. Send orders early. 
Toledo, Ohio. A. FAHNESTOCK & SONS. 
Send stamp and get a catalogue. 3 Ow 


10,000 2 YEAR OLD APPLE 
TREES. 


Ww offer 10,008 2 year old Apple trees, (our selection 
of sorts) 3 to 4 ft., at 45 per 1000, 
Toledo, Ohio. 3-9w A. FAHNESTOOK & SONS. 


FOR. SALE. 


Tle subscriber, wishing to go west, offers for sale a fine 
Jack and Jenny and two yearlin ules. Will be 
suld at@ bargain. G. yy. EDGCOMB. 
Lima, Lagrange eo., Indiana, Jan. 10, 1860. 8-4m 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
STEREOSCOPIC EMPORIUM. 


E. ANTHONY, 


308 Broadway, New York. 
After May 1st, 1860, at 501 Broadway, two doors from 
the St. Nicholas Hotel. : 
ye Stereoscope is the most instructive, interesting, 
entertaining, amusing, and exciting of modern inven- 
tions. : 
None are too young, none too old, none too intelligent, 
none too wneducated, to acknowledge its worth and 
aac om 

No home is somplete without it, and it must and will 
penetrate everywhere. 

It presents to your view every part of the world, in 
all the relief, boldness, perspective, and sharpness of de- 
tail, as if you were on the spot, 

Photographers are evenrenes exploring Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, in search of the grand and the beauti- 
ful, and the results of their skill are constantly enriching 
our stock. 

We have an immense varicty of paper Views of Scenes 
in Paris, London, England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Spain, The 
Rhine, Versailles, St. Cloud, Fontainebleau, Tuilleries, 
Italy, Turkey, Egypt, Athens, the Holy Land, China, In- 
dia, Crystal Palace, also Groups Historical, amusing mar- 
riage scenes, breakfast scenes. pic-nics, statuary, &c., &e, 
An exquisite assortment of Illuminated Interiors of 
Palaces, Churches, and Cathedrals of France, Italy, &c. 
The effect of these illuminated views is most remarkable, 

Every gentleman of wealth and refined taste should 
havein his drawing-room some of our exquisite views 
on glass, with a revolving stereoscope, showing 12, 25, 50 
or 100 scenes. Nothing can be more fascinating, and 
one can offer no greater treat to a friend fond of the pic- 
turesque and beautiful. 

Anthony’s Instantaneous Stereoscopic Views are the 
latest Photographic wender. They are taken in the for- 
tieth part of a second, and everything, no matter how 
rapidly it may be moving, is depicted as sharply and dis- 
tinctly asif it had been perfectly atrest. This gives an 
additional value, for to the beauties of inanimate nature 
it adds the charm of life and motion. The process is a | 
discovery of our own, and being unknown in Europe, we | 
receive from London and Paris large orders for An- 

thony’s Instantaneous views of American life and 
scenery. ‘ 

Among other things we have just published Stereo- | 
scopic Illustrations of the scene of the FuLToN STREET | 
Prayer MretinG,in which many hearts feel an inter- | 
est. The particulars of this will be found in our cata- | 
logue. | 

Our catalogue of subjects and prices will be forwarded 
to any address on receipt of a stamp. i 

Parties at a distance sending us $3, $5, $10, $15, $20 or | 
$25 can have a good instrument and such pictures as | 
they may request, sent by Express. | 

Views alone, (without instrument) can be sent by | 
mail. 

Parties who wish to be advised of everything really | 
valuable in the line that comes out, may send us their | 
names to place on record, and we will keep them posted | 
at our own expense. | 

Men of leisure will find Photography a most fascinat- 
ing and delightful amusement. We are prepared to fit 
out amateurs with everything necessary for their success | 
together with instructions “How to take Stereoscope | 
Pictures.” E. ANTHONY, 

Importer aud Manufacturer of Photographic Mate- 
rials, Stereoscopes and Stereoscopic Views. 

Merchants from every section of the country are 
invited to make an examination of our stock, as our dis- 
count to the trade will be liberal. 

To Photographers,--Fisrt class stcreoscopic | 
Negatives wanted, 

Send by mail a print unmounted, with price of Nega- 
tive. 3-3 


000 or more are taken, 
and clean, $7 per bushel. 
Toledo, Ohio. 

















| 


{Cut this out for future reference.] 


SUMMER COMPLAINTS. — 
Viz; Diarrhea and Cholera Morbus, 


and Flatuient and Spasmodic Colics, 

W beige UNDERSIGNED, have for several years | 
past sol¢ 

B. FOSGATE’S ANODYNE CORDIAL, 


and during this period have witnessed its salutary effects 
in curing the diseases for which it is recommended, vv. 


Aeute and Chronie Diarrhea and Cholera 
Morbus, 


in our own, and in the families of our customers, and 

have also seen its successful administration in cases of 
CHOLERA INFANTUM. 

We «lo, therefore, confidently recommend it to all those 

who may be afflicted with those distressing and danger 

ous complaints, as offering one of the best means for 

their cure or relief: 


W. Brisrot, Utica, 





T. M. Hunt, 4 aourn. 
J.J. Foot, Hamilton. J. Osporn, Seneca Falls, 
L, Parsons, Westfield. L. Kewry & Co., Geneva. 
8. Wate & Son, Fredonia. L. Reppy, Penn Yan. 
A. P. Curtis, Attica. Frron & Driyaye, Syracuse 
W. Seaver & Son, Batavia. J. Owen & Co., Detroit. 
J.G. Barvegr, Leroy. H. & E. Gaytorp,Cleveland 
T. Beapte, Elmira. G. Wiiiarp, Ashtabula. 
A. J. Matruews, Buffalo, G. G. Gituet, Kingsville. 
L. B. Swan, Rochester, Carter & Bro., Erie. © 
N.B. Itis particularly useful to Children when 
Teething, 4s it allays irritation, induces moderate 
perspiration and produces sleep, 
Sold by Druggists generally, Price 25 Cents. 
C. N. TUTTLE, General Agent. 
29-6m Auburn, N. Y. 


THE PEOPLE'S MILL. 


ORSALE at Penrrery’s Acr’L Warenouse, at man- 
ufacturer’s prices, freight added; and can be seen run- 
ning in this city, Detroit, Mich. 58 tf 


CUMMINGS PATENT 


AY, STRAW AND STALK CUTTER, 
the best in use, by hand or horse Rensn at 
PENFIELD'S AGR'L WAREHOUSE. 
Detroit, Dec. 30, 1858. 58-tf 
ANTED-—At the American Seed Store, 24 Mon- 
roe Ave., Detroit, a quantity of clean prime Hun- 
garian Grass Seed, for which we will pay cash. 
Detroit, Jan. 1860 2-3w BLOSS & CO. 


SEEDS, SEEDS! 


Pass SHAKER SEEDS, of LAST YEARS 
growth and warranted. Also sth Wheat, Sweet 
Potatoes of several kinds, King Ph ip, Spiour, utton, 
Hight Rowed and Sweet Corn, Timothy, Clover, Barley 
Peas, &c , at ELD'S 














108 Woodward Ave Detroit. 


rowers, Threshers and 
Cleaners! 
PpArrs 8 AND 10 HORSE, EMERY’S 1 AND 2 
Horse Kroes Powers, Pease’s Excelsior Powers, 
ob Mills, Corn Mill and Feed Mills, Flour 
Mills, Oross-cut and Circular Saw Mills, Leonard Smith's 
Smut Machines. PENFIELD’ 
No. 103 Woodward Ave,, Detroit. 


DRAIN TILE! 
WE, KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND THE 





HMiorse 








Toledo. Ohio. 39w A. FAHNESTOOK & SONS. 


flerent kinds of Drain Tile, at 








PENFIELD's, 103 Woodward avenve. 








THE BUCKEYE | 
REAPER AND MOWER! 


efAultman § Miller’s Patent, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Waters, Lathrop & McNaughton, 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN, 


LG IS NOW definitely settled that these are THE 
MAOHINES which our farmers want. The high en- 
comiums and numerous awards of “ First Premiums” 
which they have received at State and County Fairs, this 
year, as well as formerly, are well merited. 

A much more conclusive proof of their Surpassing 
Eecellence, isfurnished by the many Field Trials which 
wd have had, by FARMERS, on’ their own lands, at 
their own leisure, and in open competition with 


All other Mowing and Reaping Machines. 


In every such trial, “THE BUCKEYE” has received 
the decided apprebation of the Practical Farmers. 


AT THE GREATEST 
PRACTICAL FIELD TRIAL 
Ever held in this country, at 
SYRACUSE, N. Y¥., JULY, 1857. 
THE FIRST PREMIUM! 

Grand Gold Medal and Diploma! 
Offered by the 
"NITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
For the 
BEST MOWING MACHINE, 


Was awarded to this Machine, over * 
Manny’s, Ketchum’s, Burreli’s, Hallenbeck’s, 
Allen’s, Kirby’s, Heath’s, Hovey’s, The 
Ohio Mower, and a number of others. 

It has also receiver” t the 
Indiana State Agricul» tal Society's Field Trial, 


First. Premium, 


Trumbull county, Ohio, First Premium, 


Clark county, Ohlo, First Premium, 
Albany county, New York, First Premium 

Queen’s county, L. I., First Premium, 
Duchess county, New York, First Premium, 


Portage connty, Ohio. 
Summit county, Ohio, 
And at 
MANY OTHER FIELD TRIALS?! 
besides the decision of the Farmers in its favor, over ali 
competitors, in many field trials, among the farmers 
themselyes, with the single object of satisfying them- 
selves which was the best machine, 
The BUCKEYE also received the New York State 


Agricultural Aerag # First Premium, 1858, 
Connecticut State Fair, First Premium, 1857, 

do do do First Premium, 1858. 
Maryland State Fair, First Premium, 1858, 
Eastern Virginia State Fair, aa Premium, 1958. 
Western Virginia State Fair, irst Premium, 1858. 


And the Michigan State Agricultural Society's Fair in 
1859, and numerous other 


Sate, County and Town Awards! 


It is, therefore, with the utmost confidence that the 
are now offered, (after the successful trial by more than 
200 farmers of Michigan during the last summer) as the 
very machina which their fellow farmers want—suited 
to every variety of grass and grain and to every variety 
and state of soil—wet and marshy or dry and stony. 

We intend to manufacture in the best manner, all the 
Mowers and Reapers which the farmers of Michigan 
need—if they will let us know in good time (and the 
sooner the better) how many they will want. 

They cannot be hurried up on short notice, and ‘the 
cash outlay for them is too large and the profit too small, 
tor us to make a large number more than will be 
wanted. Therefore, when the farmer knows wnat he 
wants, the sooner he gives his order, the more certain he 
is to get the right article at the right time. 

WATERS, LATHROP & McNAUGHTON. 

Jackson, Oct. 1859. 42-tf 


P . _ ct) eet 8 Gs mI 4 
iHE PEOPLES MILL! 
SANFORD S PATENT. 

A FARM MILL, Portable, Simple, Compact and 
made on an entirely new principle, with plates 
having a reciprocating and oscilating, instead of a rota 
moafion, with all the power applied within one ine. 
of the centre of the shafl,and one that has been full 
tested and improved by two years experience, is new o! 
fered to the public. Every mill is tested, and no one is 


* sent out'unless it will grind a bushel of hard corn fine 


enough for stuck feed in eight minutes; many kinds of 

grain it will grind a.uch faster, 

itis a PREMIUM MILL for the People, und obtained 
the SILVER MEDAL at the late Hwhibition at the 

American Institute in the City of New York. 

Tue People’s Mill can be put into any saw-mill. 

Tur People’s Mill is the cheapest Mill ever offered to 
the public. 

Tue People’s Mill is the simplest Mill ever made, 

THE People’s Mill isthe most durable in use. 

Tux People’s Mill has the most grinding surface of 
77 portable mill. 

‘HE People’s Mill requires less power than any other 
doing the same amount of work. 

Tue People’s Mill requires less speed than any other, 

Tue People’s Mili is adapted to any kind of power 

Tur People’s Mill is not a rotary mill. 

Tun People’s Mili obviates all the objections to the 
cast-iron rotary mill. 

Tue People’s Mili will grind all kinds of grain, coarse 
or fine, for feed, 

Tur People’s Mil? will grind Plaster, Bones, Salt, all 
kinds of Grain, Malt, Peas, Beans, Spices,.&c , &c. 

Tue People’s Mill, largest size, requires about twe 
horse power. 

Tue People’s Mili only requires about two hundred 
and fifty revolutions per minute, 

Tue People’s Mili, largest size, will grind from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred bushels of grain in 
onan Py e's Mill b 

HE People’s Mill may be renewed at the cost of the 
plates, which will be furnished at fifty cents each. 

The plates are made ofhard iron, dressed or grooved 
on both sides, and the pes Be re | motion keeps the 
grinders sharp. Thereis no bolt to it, which, we think, 
experience has proved of no use on portable mills. The 
common sieve is sufficient for all ordinary family pur- 
poses. Three sizes— 


No. 1, a Hand Mill--price $20, No. 
. No. 3840. 990 Ne: 312) 


LIBERAL DISCOUNT MADE TO DEALERS. 

("A Mill may be seen in constant use at my shop, 
also at 17 Spruce-st., New York, a few doors below the 
Tribune Building. 

Ge" I will fill all orders for belting at cost. 

dress, R. L. HOWARD, Buffalo, N. Y. 

("I also manufacture the Improved Ketchum Grass 

and Grain Harvester. 52-3w 


| JAMES G. DUDLEY. 
No. 93 Main Street, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
GENERAL WESTERN AGENT FOR 


HOWE’S 
Improved Standard Scales, 
STRONG & ROSS PATENTS. 


Great simplicity: Wonderful Accuracy ; 
No PIT; NO CHECK RODS; Weigb when 
out of level; No jarring of platform affects the 
Balance; All friction received on Bails, not on 
Knife Edges; Sold Cheap and Warranted. ~ 

All sizes shown on Store Floor. 

Scales for all uses on sale, 


HERRING’S PATENT SAFES. 
FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
WITH HALL’S POWDER PROOF LOCKS. 


Vault Doors, Money Boxes, 
Bank Locks, at Makers’ Lowest Prices, 
HERRINGS SAFES NEVER FAIL. 


Cast Steel “Church Beils. 


FROM SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND, 

Tested many years in all climates, Europe and 
America, eigh less; Better Tones; Heard 
farther; Cost 50 per cent less than Compost-| 
TION Be xs, which are also sold at Makers} = 
Lowest Prices. = 
BELLS OF ALL SIZES, FOR ALL USEs. 
gt-ly 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 




















MICHIGAN FARMER. 


R. F. JOHNSTONE, BPITUS, 
Publication Offi 130 Jefferson Avenue, 
"DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 











gs. FOLSOM 


wool DEALER, 


Woodward Avenue, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


THE MARKETS. 


Flour and Meal. 

We note that the export demand for breadstuffs is 
slightly improved in the eastern markets, and that there 
is aslightly firmer feeling among holders of produce.— 
Still, nothing has transpired as yet to give any perma- 
nent or settled improvement to the prices. The home 
demand at New York continues to be good, but very 
quiet and steady. The rates are thus reported in the N. 
Y. market of Thursday; 

Flour—In better export demand, and the market a 
shade firmer. The home trade contiuue to buy moder- 
ately. Bales 13,000 bbls at $5 20@5 35 for superfine 
State; $5 35@5 45 for extra State; $5 20@5 30 for super- 
fine western; $5 50 for common to medium extra 
western; $575@5 85 for shipping brands extra roun 
hoop Ohio. Canadian scarce and commands full prices. 
Sales 350 bbls at $5 70@6 60 for common to good extra. 

‘Wheat—1@2c better, with rather more export inqui- 
ry, but transactions, however, are very much restricted 
by the firmness of holders. Sales 10,000 bu fair Milwau- 
kee club at $125. Other sales were made, but the par- 
ticulars were kept private. 

Rye— onee at 90@92. ‘ 

Barley—A little more inquiry, Sales 5,00@ bu good 
western state at 803g. 

Corn—A shade firmer but less active. Sales 14,000 
* at 88@6&43 for new white and yellow ; 78 for damag- 
ed. 











We give to day the following extract from the Ad- 
certiser, showing the daily eonsumption of flour in this 
eity, which from former experience and calculations as a 
commercial editor of that paper, we think approximates 
very closely to the actual average amount, |Ifany thing, 
we esteem it rather high. 

Daily Consumption of Flour. 

The question is frequently asked, “How much flour 
is consumed daily in Detroit?” We yesterday heard 
one party estimate the amount at 1,000 bblis., and only a 
few hours after, another party put it at 100 bbls—a 
slight difference, Taking the usually estimated con- 
sumption in New York, Cincinnati and St. Louis, for a 
basis, and allowing for the difference in population, the 
result will give something near 900 bbls as required for 
our each day’s suppl . On April 28d last, we accurate- 
ly took the stock 0 , fl and wheat in the eity, and on 
the 80th repeated the count. Taking into consideration 

the receipts and shipments in the mean time, we found 

by 1 were eo ae eonsemption oq peeslert to 4988 bbls 
our, or & ave: 0 . Wenow propose 
_- to make another actineate H 7 

Receipts of flour for 1859....-.----.-...- 608,640 bbls 

Receipts of wheat reduced to flour-..... 169,645 “ 

Add for difference in amount in store Jan. 

1, °59, and Jan. 1, °60....-.. pveeosutuncd 5,000“ 


Total receipts..--....------c-s2--ee= 780,285 bbls, 
Shipmeut of flour-.-- .---..-.478,918 bbls 
Shipt’s wheat reduced to fiour, 26,628 “ 505,546 “ 


“Leaving for consumption..----c-s-»«s- 274.789 bbls. 
or an equivalent to 652 bbls daily for 865 days. 
In this estimate we have reckoned 43¢ bushels of wheat 
48 equivalent to a barrel of flour. In this computation 
there are other ne to consider that will somewhat 
mo the results, First, our lake shipments are ob- 
tained from the Custom House books, @nd these cannot 
always be relied on, as some vessels are constantly leav- 
ing without clearances, The probability of error here, 
however, is not so great as might be supposed, as pro- 
pellers and vessels carrying full loads are more particular 
in making their reports; and it is only whcre small lots 
are taken away to the lumber oe by vessels return- 
ing empty, that there is much likelihood of the report 
being missed, Agee there is — a large popula- 
tion outside our city limits tha: procure their supplies 
here ; of which, of course, we have no means of correct- 
A roasts the figures. These might reduce our 
gures 100 bbls, leaving it 650 bbls per day, which we 
cannot but think approaches near the true amount. 
The average daily consumption per head is generally 
considered rather to exceed ‘one pound. At 13¢ bs, 2 
population of 85,000 would conseme just 650 bbls per 
ve 


Live Stock. 

The New York Railroads have advanced their freight 
tariff on cattle to take effect on the 17thinst. $90 per 
car for cattle is eharged from Buffalo to New York; $96 
from Dunkirk. Same price charged for sheep, Double 
decking abolished for all stock excepting sheep. 

We note that little has been done in live stock this 

“week. The two year old fatted by Henry Warner of 
Dexter, and purchased by H. Dresser the drover. was 
brought into this city on Tuesday last, but had not been 
slaughtered when we went to press. We hope to be 
able to give the figures upon this beast next week. The 
rate of beef cattle in this market has not changed. The 


. supply is still very good, and rather above the demand, 


and prices remain steady at from 2¢ to 33¥¢ per B® live 
weight. There is no chage in price of sheep or mut- 
ton. The supply is not so full in this article as it has 
been. © 

Pork—a few hogs continue to come forward, and are 
bought at last week’s rates, which appear to be steady 
for the present, 

The report of the Albany market for cattle this week 
is, that though the supply is larger 500 head than last 
week the prices have advanced. This is a very satisfac- 
tory report for feeders, if this advance can be sustained, 
It is almost time that a change should be felt. The 
yards of feeders and farmers ought to be pretty well 
stripped of all overplus of stock by this time, and as feed 
and forage has both been high, we think we may very 
soon look for a steady improvement in prices both east 
and west. 

H. Weaver is reported to have sold 16 ordinary Michi- 
gan cattle averaging 950 pounds each at 33¢ cents. 

Terry and Pendill, 85 head of Michigan cattle averag- 
ing 1886 pounds each at 43¢c. 

A. Smith sold 40 head of Michigan cattle at 4c. These 
weighed 1830 Tbseach. 17 head of a like weight were 
sold by A. Vosburgh at the same rates. 





Prices at Albany: 
This week. Last week. 
Premium .cac--.----ewene.e 56@E  . SM@S5 
3 -44@5% 4 535 
8%@4% 8K @4 
84@8x 80 8M OB 

248 

wana sede bese 2 234 


The New York market is thus reported by telegraph: 
Beef Cattle—Rather dull at easier prices. Inferior 
quality, 50. 5@T; medium 8@Ix; best 9%@10. Re- 
e . 
. eep—Active at higher rates. Receipts 9,000. 
Swine—Dull. Receipts 3,900. City dressed 6% @7.— 
Live hogs 444@5%. 
Feed—Remains without change, and sells for $17 per 
ton; middlings $22 to 28. 
Hay—Tendency downward, and timothy that sold last 
week for $19 will not now bring over $16 of 17. Good 
mixed hay brings $14 and 15. 
Wheat—The receipts of wheat by wagons or by cars 
light. White has sold at $1 20, and red at $1 14, 
Corn—Selling on street at 58c unshelled; from store at 
60c shelled. 
Oats—Sell at 87¢, and supply good. 
Rye—The nominal price is 65c, but no sales have been 
made. 
Barley—This grain keeps firm at ¢1 $1 per 100 Ibs, 
Beans—At 80@90c per bu, witha full supply on mar- 
ket. 

Potatoes—The market in potatoes has been without 
sales. 

Apples—Steady at $2 per bb! for the best qualities — 
Dried apples $130 per bu. 


‘| 30,000 POUNDS OF WOOL WANTED 


THE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE. 


Prepare for the Great Political Cam- 
paign of 1860, 


INDUCEMENTS TO CLUBS. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 














Tur Tripunr— vow more than eighteen years old, and 
having over & quarter of a million subscribers, or con- 
stant purchasers, diffused through every State in the 
Union—wili continue in essence what it has been—the 
earnest champion of Liberty, Progress, Industry, Knowl- 
edge, and Prosperity. 

THE NEW-YORK DAILY TRIBUNE 

is printed on a large imperial skeet, and published every 
mornin and evening (Sundays excepted). It contains 
editorials on the topics of the times, empires a large 
corps of the best newspaper writers of the day; Do- 
mestic and Foreign Correspondence; Proceedings of 
Congress; Reports of Lectures; City News; Cattle, 
Horse and Produce Markets; Reviews of Books; Lite- 
rary Intelligence: Papers on Mechanics and the Arts, 
Cookery, &c. We strive to make the Tribune a ngws- 
paper to meet the wants of the public—its Telegraphic 
news alone costing over $15,000. 


ERMS; 

Tue Dairy Tripune is mailed to subscribers at $6 per 

annum, in advance; $3 for six months. 
THE NEW-YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
is published every Thursday and Friday, and_contains 
all the editorials of the daily, with the Cattle, Horse and 
General markets, reliably reported opeeeny for The 
Tribune; Notices of New Ne ag oreign and Do- 
mestic Correspondence; Articles on Cookery; and dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress it contains a summary of 
Congressional doings, with the more important speeches. 
We shall, as heretofore, make the Semi- Weekly Tribune 
a Literary, as well asa Been newspaper, and we are 
determined that it shall remain in the front rank o 
family papers. 
TERMS: 
One copy one year-..$3 00 Five copies, 1 year-.$11 25 
Two copies, one year. 5 00 10 do, toone address, 20 00 
Any person sending us a club of twenty, or over, will 
be entitled to an extra copy. For a club of forty we 
will send The Daily Tribune one year. 
THE NEW-YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
a large eight-page paper for the country, is published’ 
oven Selarday nad Nontains Editorials on the impor- 
tant topics of the times, the news of the week interest- 
ing correspondence from all parts of the world, the New 
York Cattle, Horse and Produce Markets, interesting 
and reliable Political, Mechanical, and Agricultura. ar- 
ticles, Papers on Cookery, &c., &c. 
We shall, during this year as hitherto, constantly Jabor 
to improve the quality of the instructive entertainment 
afforded by The Weekly Tribune, which, we intend, 
shall continue to be the best Family Weekly Howanepat 
published in the world. We consider the Cattle market 
reports alone richly worth to cattle raisers a year’s sub- 
scription price. 
TERMS: 


One copy, one year..$2 00 Five copies, one year....$8 
Three copies, one year,5 00 Ten copies, one year. ....12 
Twenty copies, to one address....-.. ano neee 20 
Twenty copies, to address of each subscriver.....-. 24 
Any person sending us a club of twenty, or more, will 
be entitled to an extra copy. For a club of forty, we 
will send The Semi-Weekly Tribune; and for a club ot 
one hundred The Daily Tribune will be sent gratis. 
Subscriptions may commence at any time. Terms ale 
wary cash in advanc?. All letters to be addressed to 
ORACE GLEELEY & Co., Tribune Buildings, 
51-6t8eow Nassau-st., New York. 


THE WILLIS’ STUMP PULLER 


r the most powerful and most economical machine in 
use for pulling stumps, and will clear a field in less 
time than any other invention of a like kind. 
Twenty-three st have been pulled with this Ma 
chine in an hour and fifteen minutes. The undersigned 
will sell machines and rights to use and manufacture in 
any part of Michigan except the counties of Hillsdale, 
Branch, Wayne, Washtenaw, Jackson, Calhoun, Kalama- 
200, Van Buren, Macomb, Genesee, Shiawasse, Saginaw 
Tuscola and St. Clair, which are already sold. 
All necessary information as to prices, and mode of us- 
ing, will be given on application to 

DAVID ery Ypsilanti. 
or to B. F. JOHNSTONE, Editor Michigan Farmer. 
The Machines are manufactured at the Detroit Loco- 
motive Works from the best Lake Superior Iron. [8] 


WOOL! WOOL!! 














A’. OSBORN’S FACTORY in exchange for 


N. 
BLACK, BROWN and GRAY CASSIMERES, 
SATINETT, T L. EL, 
also STOCKING YARN, all of which were made ex- 


well done and done to order. All wool sent to Ann Ar- 
ber by Rail Road will be promptly attended to. For 
further perticulars please address at Ann Arbor, 

28-6m H. OSBORN & CO. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


346 AND 348 BROADWAY, N. We 
Have Just Published, 
VOLUME VIII.—(“ Fug—Hay.”) 
OF THE 


NEW AMERICAN 
CYCLOPADIA: 


A Popular Dictionary of General Knowledge, 
EDITED BY 
GEORGE RIPLEY AND CHALES A. DANA, 
Assisted by 8 numerous but Select Corps of Writers, 
The object of 
THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPZDIA 


Is to exhibit, in a new condensed form, the present state 
of human knowledge on every subject of rational inqui- 


LITERATU 
POLITICS, me 





an. 
ATHEMATICS, GEOGRAPH ¥, 
TRAVELS. 
LAW 8 CHEMISTRY, 
MECHANICS, TRADE. 
With this design, the numerous Encyclopedias, Dic- 
lionaries of special branches of study, and popular con- 
versations, Lexicons, in the Engiish, French, and Ger- 
man languages, have, of course, been diligent %, consult+ 
ed and compared. But the NEW AMERICAN © 
CLOP_ZDIA is not founded on any European model; in 
its plan and elaboration it is stric yo al, Many of 
the writers employed on this work have enriched it with 
their personal researches, observations and discoveries, 
‘As far as is consistent with thoroughness of research 
and exactness of statement, the popular method has been 
ursued, By condensation and brevity, the Editors have 
| ri enabled to introduce a much greater variety of sub- 
ects than is usually fonnd in similar re and thus 
enhance the value of the NEW AMERICAN CYCLO- 
PADIA asa Manual of Universal Reference. At the 
same time an entertaining style has been aimed at, 
wherever it would not interfere with more importan 
considerations. Special care has been bestowed on the 
department of Living Biography. 

n the preparation of the resent volume, nearly a 
hundred collaborators have Salleied, including persons in 
almost every part of the United States, in Great Britain, 
and on the Continent of Europe whose names have at- 
tained an honorable distinction, each in some special 
branch of learning. No restriction has been imposed on 
them, except that of abstinence from the expression of 
private dogmatic judgments, and from the in uction 
of sectarian comments, at war with the historical . 
ter of the work. In this fact, it is hoped will be found a 

aranty of the universal and impartiality of the 

EW AMERICAN CYCLOP ADIA, which, the Pub- 
lishers do not hesitate to say will be superior in extent, 
variety and exactness of information to any similar pub- 
lication in the English enguange. 

PRICE—In Cloth, $3; Library style, leather, $3 50; 
half morggeo, $4; half Russia, extra, $4 50. 

Five volumes have already been issued, and the re- 

mainder will be published as fast asthey can be got 


ady. 
new. B. HOWE, Agent for Detroit. 





1859, WINTER ARRANGEMENT. 1860. 


MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 


DETROIT, MONROE and TOLEDO 
RA4IE ROAD. 





MOMROE, CHICAGO, TOLEDO, CINCINNATI AND 
CLEVELAND LINE, ‘ 
With its i a =e Route from De- 
troit to Monroe, A Chi ‘oledo, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Dayton, Hamaiiton, cinnati, Fiees, 
Wheeling, Harrisburg, Philadetphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Erie, Dunkirk, Buffalo, Albany, New York, Bos- 
ton Sieteenl, Gpehen, Portland, Rouse’s Point. and all 
juts interior, in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, and 
the New England States, andall points West and Soyth- 
est. 





N and after Monday, November 14th, 1859, Passen- 

ger Trains will run as follows: 

FROM DETROIT, Mail and Express, daily except Sun- 
days, at 9.30 A. M., arriving in Chicago at 10.30 P. 
M., and Toledo at 12.27 P. M. 

Montreal and Chicago Express, daily at 9.20 P. M., 
ee e Chicago at 10.30 A. M.,and Toledo at 


12, | A 
FROM CHICAGO, Mail and Express, daily except Sun- 

days, at 6.00 A. M., arriving in Detroit at 6.00 P. M. 
Chicago and Montreal i daily at 7.00 P. M., 

arriving in Detroit at 7.00 A. M. 

FROM TOLEDO, Mail and Express, daily except Sun- 
days, at 3.00 P. M., arriving at Detroit at 6.00 P. M., 
Chicago and Montreal Express, daily at 4.00 A. M., 
arriving in Detroit at 7.00 A. M. 
CONNECTIONS: 
Trains from Detroit connect at Adrian with Michigan 
Southern Main Line for Chicago. with New Albany and 
Salem Railroad, at the crossing of that line, and at Chica- 
go with all Roads for the Northwest and South. 
Connect also at Adrian with Jackson Branch Trains 
for Jackson. 
Connect at Toledo with Dayton and Michigan Road, 
for Dayton, Hamilton and Cincinnati; with the Cleve- 
land and Toledo Road, for Sandusky, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burg, Dunkirk, Buffalo, Albany, Boston and New York; 
with Wabash Valley Road for Fort Wayne, and points 
Southwest, and with Air Line Rail Road for Bryan, 
Kendalville, Ligonier and Goshen. 

Trains from monge and Toledo connect at Detroit 
with Grand Trnuk lroad of Sarnia, Toronto, Press- 
cott, Montreal, Quebec, Portland and Boston; with Great 
Western Railway for Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Albany, 
New York and Boston, also with Detroit and Milwaukee 
Railway, for Grand Rapids, Grand Haven and interme- 
diate Stations. 

FREIGHT TRAINS leave Detroit daily except Sundays 
at 5.50 A. M., arriving in Toledo at 11.10 A. M., and 
Chicago via. Adrian at 830 next morning. 
Leave Chicago daily except merry at 9.15. A. M, and 
8.00 P. M., arri +3 in Detroit at 9.00 P. M. 
G3" Passengers for Cincinnati, via Dayton and Mich- 
igan Ri will take the 9.80 A. M. train from Detroit, 
which makes direct connection at Toledo with Dayton 
and Michi trains for Lima, Dayton and Cincinnati. 
Trains are run by Chicago time, which is Twenty 
nutes slower than Detroit time. 
- GR” Woodruff’s Patent Sleeping Cars accompany all 
a + trains on this route. 
ag and Fare the same as by anyother Rail Road 
route.. 
‘No change of cars between Detroit snd Chicago, 
aggage checked through to all points East & West. 
JNO. D. CAMPBELL 
GENERAL Sup’r, Toledo, Ohio. 
L. P. KNIGHT, Agent, Detroit. T-tf 


BLACKWOOD’ MAGAZINE 


BRITISH REVIEWS. 


L SCOTT & CO., NEW YORK, continue to pub- 
e lish the following leading British Periodicals, viz: 
1—THE LONDON QUARTERLY. — 
2— THE EDINBURGH REVIEW vy ia 

8—THE NORTH BRITISH REVI: AY Sad Church). 
4—THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW yer 
5—BLACK WOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 


(Tory. 
These B nina ably repecamns the great political 
parties of Great Britain—Whig, Tory, and Radical—but 
— formsonly one feature of their character. As 
rgans of the most profound writers on Science, Litera- 
ture, Morality and religion, they stand, as they ever have 
stood, unrivaled in the world of letters, being considered 
indispensable to the scholar and the professional man, 
while to the intelligent reader of every class they furnish 
amore correct and satisfactory record of the current 
literature of the day, throughout the world, than can 
be possibly obtained from any other source. 
EARLY COPIES. 
The receipt of Advance Sheets from the British pub- 
lishers gives additional value to these Re-prints. eo 
much as they can now be placed in the hands of subscri- 
bers about as soon as the original editions, 





TERMS. Per ann. 
For any one of the four Reviews.........$3 00 
For any two of the four Reviews......... 5 00 
For any three of the four Reviews-*...... 7 00° 
For all Four of the Reviews............-- $ 00 
For Blackwood’s Magarzine............... 3 00 
For Blackwood and one Review...-...... 5 00 
For Blackwood and two Reviews.....--.. 7 00 


For Blackwood and four Reviews.......- 10 00 
Moneys current in the State where issued will be vex 


ceived at par, 
CLUBBING. 

A discount of twenty-five per cent from the above 
prices will be allowed to Crus ordering four or more 
copies of any one or more of the above works. Thus: 
Four copies of Blackwood, or of one Review, will be 
sent to one address for $9; four copies of the four Re- 
Riews and Blackwood for $30. and s0 on. 

POSTAGE. 
In all the principal Cities and Towns these works will 
be delivered FREE OF CHARGE. When sent by mail, 
the PosraGe to any part of the United States will be 
but Twenty-four centsa year for Blackwood, and but 
Fourteen Cents a year for each of the Reviews. 
. B.—The price in Great Britain of the five Periodi- 
vals above named is $31 per annum. 
ttances for any of the above publications should 
always be addressed, post-paid, to the Publishers, 

LEONARD SOOTT & CO., 


53 No. 54 Gold-st., New York. 





ogkariy, DRY GOODS AND CARPETS. 


NALL, DUNCKLEE & CO. 


Would invite the attention of the Farmers of Michigan 
when visiting Detroit, to their extra 


FALL & WINTER STOCK 


OF 
CARPETS, 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DRY GOODS, 


Embracing every variety of 
Fancy Silks, Black Silks, 
Valencia Robes, Bayadere Stripes, 


Laces, Embroideri 
d Gloves, 
Hosiery, Sheetin: 


White Goods, 
Cloths, 
annels, Ticks, Printed Lawns 
Cambrics, Gingham, 
Muslin de Laines 
Stella Shawls, Broche Shawls, 
OUR CARPLT AND FURNISHING STOCK 
Is complete in a] its branches, 
Tapeesy Meas Carpet, 
8) 


pestry a 
Tinperial Three Ply, aan 
xtra Super n. 
Superfine do, Fine Ingrain do. 
Per Cotton and Wool do,” 
Silk Damask, Worsted do, 
Morreens, Druggets, Green Baizes, 
Cocoa Matting, Plain and Check Matting, 
Gilt Shade, Gosmmmons Sa, 
Shade Tassels, Cornices, 
Rugs and Mats. 
Window Hollands, 


Window Shades, 
il Cloths, 3, 6,12, 18 and.24 foot, 
ive Geese Feathers, Paper Hangings 
Which we offer cheap for cash. 





h. 
Booksellers desiring to act as agents, will please ads NALL, DUNCKLEE & Co, 


dress the Publishers. 


14ly No. 74 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 


THE ONLY ARTICLE 
UNRIVALLED IN MARKET, 


WITH IMMENSE 


HOME AND EUROPEAN DEMAND. 


THE reason why is that by Nature’s own process it 
restores the natural color permanently after the hair be 
comes gray; supplies the natural fluids, and thus makes 
it grow on bald heads, removes all dandrofi, itching, and 
heat from the scalp, quiets and tones up the nerves, and 
thus cures all nervous headache, and may be relied on 
to cure al] diseases of the scalp and hair; it will stor and 
keep it from falling off; makes it soft, glossy, h 
and beautiful; and if used by the young two or three 
times a week, it will never fall or become gray; then 


reader, read the following and judge for yourselves: 


ew York, Jan. 8, 1858, 

Messrs. 0. J. Woop & Co., : 

Gentlemen: Having heard a great deal about Profes: 
sor Wood’s Hair Restorative, and my hair bein Lome 
gray,1 made up my mind to lay aside the rege ces 
which I, in common with a great many persons, had 

ainst all manner of patent medicines, and a short 
ine ago I commenced using your article,to test it for 
myse 


e result has been so very satisfactory that I am 
very glad I’did so, and in justice to you, as well as for 
the encouragement of others who may be as grey as I 
was, but who having my prejudice without my reasons 
for setting it aside, are unwilling to give your Restora- 
tive atrial till they have further proof, and the best proof 
being ocular demonstration, I write you this, which 
ou may show to any such, and also direct them to me 
‘or farther proof, who am in and out of the N. Y. Wire 
Railing Establishment ever ‘or. 
My hair is now its natural color and much improved 
in appearance every way, being glossier and thicker and 
much more healthy looking. Iam, ay rospogully, 

HENRY JENKINS. 


Cor. Columbia and Carroll sts., Brooklyn. 

Livingston, Ala., Feb. 14, 1858, 
Fror. Woop—Dear Sir: Your Hair Restorative has 
done much good in this part of the countiy. My hair 
las been greatly diminishing for several years, caused, 
I suppose, from a slight burn when I was quite an infant. 
Ihave been using your Hair Restorative for six weeks 
and I find that I have a fine head of hair now growing, 
after vatty | used all other remedies known, to no effect. 
I think it the most valuable remedy now extant, and ad- 

vise all who are afflicted that way to use your remedy. 
You can publish this if you ain Yours, &c., 

8. W. MIDDLETON. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 9 1857. 
Pror. Woop—Dear Sir; Your Hair Restorative is 
roving itself beneficial to me. The front, and also the 
Back part of my head almost lost its covering—was in 
fact Bap. I have used but 2 half pint bottles of your 
with a promising crop of yore hair,and the front is 
also receiving its benefit. I have tried other preparn- 
tions without any benefit whatever. 1 think from my 
own personal recommendation, I ean induce many 


others to try it. Yours, respectfull 
‘ : D. E. THOMAS, M. D. 


No. 464 Vine Street. 
The Restorative is put up in bottles of 3 sizes, viz: 
large, medium, and small ; the small holds 3¢ a pint, and 
retails for one dollar per bottle; the medium 

least twenty per cent. more in proportion than the smal 
retails for two dollars per bottle; the large holdsa qaart, 
forty per cent, more in proportion, and retails $3. 

0. J. WOOD & CO., hye 312 Broadway, New 
York, (in the great N. Y, Wire Railing Establishment,) 
and 114 Market 8t., St. Louis, Mo. 

And sold by all good Druggists and Fancy Goods 
8-3m 


ealers. 
BEE-~HIVES! 


ie 1854 I published in the “ Farmer’s Companion,” an 
account of the new and important invention of Rev. 
L. L. Langstroth, of what he termed a “ Movable-comb 
Bee-Hive,” The subject of bee culture had always been 
one of no small importance in my view, and for the last 
ten years I have watched with great interest the pro- 
ess of Bee-culture both in Germany and this country. 
ince the announcement of Mr. Langstroth’s invention 
Ihave been watching it closely, until I am well sat- 
isfied, from a full trial, that itis the most important step 
ever made in bee-keeping. And after ascertaining that 
it was no humbug, but that it was truly a great improve- 
ment on the old mode of ——s ees, I purchased 
the right and title to Branch and St. Joseph counties, 
Mich., and now offer individual rights in those counties. 
If after a fair trial the hive does not prove satisfactory, 
I agree to return the price paid and take the hive back; 
thus avoiding all risk on the part of the purchaser. 

All other movable frame hives are infringements on 
the Langstroth Patent, and preparations are now being 
made to prosecute all such 2 on the public. 

Address me at Burr Oak. [47-38m] CHAS. BETTS. 


DAINES’ AMERICAN | 


r 
DRAIN TILE MAKER. | 
The Best and Cheapest Tile Machine in 
the World, : 
Forty-one first Premiums awarded io it 
at State and County Fairs. First 
Premium at the National 
Fair, at Louisville, 
Ky., 1857. 


The TILE MACHINE invented by JOHN DAINES, 
of Birmingham, Oakland county, Michigan, is 
now being manufactured in the most 
baa manner, and is offered to 
the farming community as the 


Cheapest, Most Labor-Saving and Most 
Complete Invention, 


and enabling farmers to make their own Tiles, that has 
yet been put before the Agriculturists of the United 
tates, at a reduced price. 
These machines are made of iron, are easily worked, 
any man being able to manufacture a first rate article 
after a few hours practice. 

seer cost delivered in Detroit only $100. They have 
two dies, for three and four inch tile; and extra dies te 
accompany the machine cost $2.00 each. 
These machines will manufacture 
to the force employed, from 150 T 
HORSESHOE 3 


olds at 








r day, accordin 
250 RODS 0 
R PIPE TILE. The machine weighs 
but 500 rary bee can be ed and sent to any part 
of the United States, or to foreign countries, as easily as 
apiano. With this machine, any farmer who has a fair 
gals of clay on his farm, can manufacture his own 
iles at a cheap rate, and easily save the price of the ma- 
chine by avoiding the cost of transportation. The ma- 
chine when in operation, takes up no more room than an 
ordinary sized kitchen table; it may be worked by twe 
or three men as may be found most convenient and 
economical, or aman and two boys can keepitin full 


gers. 
or Simplicity, Durability, Economy, 
Cheapness, and amount of work, 
this Tile Maker Challenges 
the World! 

At the present tlme, when thorough draining has be- 
come a necessity on alluvial lands, it offers the simplest 
and cheapest means of-furnishing farmers with a drain- 
ing material far superior to any other material now used 


for that ~ Ose, 
GS” Applications for these machines may be address- 
ed to JOHN DAINES, 
Birmingham, Mich. 





J. L. HURD & CO. 


DETROIT MICH. 


Produce and Shipping Merchants 
Agents and Consignees for the following Lines: 


AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY. 
CAPITAL $900,000, 


WESTERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 
CAPITAL $900,000. 


AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RB. R. Co. 

We would respectfully announce to the Millers, Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers of Mich , that the recent 
reduction of Canal Tolls on the Erie Canal, wil] enable 
us to carry eastward, from Detroit, 

FLOUR, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, WOOL, ASHES, 

HIDES, 
And all other products of Michigan, at prices much be- 
low those of former years. Our lines are 
THE MODEL LINES OF THE COUNTRY. 
URD & Co., 
[1ijiyr Foot of Second-st. 


RNHAM & Co., Dealers in all kinds of Agri- 
cultural Implements, Garden and Field Seeds, Sait, 
aster, Coal, Water and Stone Lime, Sto: and Com- 








mission. Warehouse near Rail Road depot. Battle Creek, 
Michigar a. LING 
D. B. BURNHAM, 


Restorative, and now the top of my head is well studded | ¢, 


iry and Walnut. 
Ho 


AYER’S AGUE CURE, _ 


FOR THE SPEEDY CURE OF 

INTERMITTENT FEVER, OR FEVER AND AGUE, 
REMITTENT FEVER, CHILL FEVER, DUMB 
AGUE, PERIODICAL HEADACHE, OR BILIOUS 
HEADACHE, AND BILIOUS FEVERS, INDEED 
FOR THE WHOLE CLASS OF DISEASES ORIGI. 
NATING IN BILIARY DERANGEMENT, CAUS- 
ED BY THE MALARIA OF MIASMATIC COUN- 
TRIES, 


No one remedy is louder called for by the necessiti 

of the American people than a secure a Mt safe cure for 
Fever and Ague. Such aremedy we are now enabled 
to offer, with a perfect certainty that it will eradicate 
the disease, and with assurance founded on proof, that 
no harm can arise from its use in any quantity. 
- That which protects from or prevents this disorder 
must be of immense service in the communities where 
it prevails. Prevention is better than cure, for the pa- 
tient poanpes the risk which he must run in violent at~ 
tacks of this baleful distemper. This “Cur” expels the 
miasmatic poison of Fzver and Aguz from the system 
and prevents the development of the disease, if taken on 
the first approach of its premonitory symptoms. It is 
not only the best remedy ever yet discovered for this 
class of mgs genera but also the cheapest. The large 
quantity we supply for a dollar brings it within the 
reach of every body ; and in bilious districts, where Fr- 
VER AND AGUE "af tonpe every body should have it and 
use it freely both for cure and protection. It is hoped 
this price will place it within the reach of all—the poor 
as well astherich. <A great superiority of this remedy 
over any other ever discovered for the specdy and cer= 
tain cure of Intermittents is, that it contains no Quinine 
or mineral, consequently it produces go quinism or other 
injurious effects whatever upon the constitution. Those 
cured by it are left as healthy as ifthey had never had 
the disease. 

Fever and Ague is not alone the consequence of the 
miasmatic poison. A great variety of disorders arise 
from its irritation. smong whieh are Neuralgia, Rhenma- 
tism, Gout, Headache, lindness, Toothache, Earache, 
pecaetigy worm Tplptation, Painful Affection of the 
Spleen, Hysterics, Pain in the Bowels, Uolic, Paralysis, 
and Derangement of the Stomach, all of which, when 
originating in this cause, put on the intermittent type, 
or become periodical. This “Cure” expels the poison 
from the blood, and consequently cures them all alike. 
It is an invaluable protection to immigrants and persons 
traveling or temporarily residing in the malarious dis- 
tricts. If taken occasionally or daily while exposed jto 
the infection, that will be excreted from the system, and 
cannot accumulate in sufficient quantity to ripen into 
disease. Hence it is even more valuable for protection 
than cure, and few will ever suffer from Intermittents, if 
they avail themselves of the protection this remedy af- 
fords. 

PRICE ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ak ER, 


PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST 


owell, Mass, 
All our remedies are for sale by J. 8. Farrand, Detroit, 
and by all Druggists every where. 45-3m 


SANFORD’S 





LiILIVER INVIGORATOR. 


NEVER DEBILITATES, +» 
I" is compounded entirely from Gums, 
and has become an established fact, a Standard Medi- 
cine,known and approved, e jby all that have used it, 
and is now resorted to; a» |with confidence in all the 
diseases for which it is| ®& recommended. 

It has cured thousands! & |within the last two years 
who had given up all \hopes of reliet, as the nu- 
— unsolicited certi-| E ficates in my possession 
show. 

The dose must be adap- tea to the tcinperament 
of the individual taking) @@ jit, and used in such quan- 
tities as to act gently on ithe Bowels. 

Let the dictates of your) © ‘judgment guide you in 
the use of the LIVER) cs ENVIE GORATOR, 
and it will cure Liver ; Pp 
lious Attacks, Dys-|"™ pepsia, Chronic 
Diarrhea, Summer; > Complaints, Dys- 
entery, Dropsy, - Sour Stomach, 
Habitual Costive- ness, Cholic, Cho= 
lera, Cholera Mor-,== bus, Cholera In- 
fantum, Flatu- lemece, Jaundice, 
Female Weak- fe messes, and _ may be 
used successfully as an Petng 2 4 Family 

edicine. It will) gy cure SEC HEAD- 
ACHE, (as thousands \can testify,) im twenty 
minutes, if two or jthree teaspoonfuls 
are taken at com-) m= mencement of attack. 

All who use it at jene giving their testi- 


mony in its favor. 
MEX WATER IN THE MOUTH WITH: 





| I One” AND SWALLOW 


TOGETHER. 


Price One Dollar per Eottie. 
—ALSO.— 
SANFORD’S 
FAMILY 

; a 
CATHARTIC PILLS 
COMPOUNDED FROM 
Pure Vegetable Extracts, and put up in 
GLASS CASES, Air Tight, and will keep 


in any climate. 
The Family Ca- 








-|jthartic PELL is a 
entle but active Cathar- wm tic which the proprietor 
ag used in his practice more than twenty years. 

The constantly increas-| .5 jing demand from those 
who have long used the PILLS and the satis- 
faction which all express] ,.3 |in regard to their use, has 
induced me to place them within the reach of all. 

The Profession well] |know that different Ca- 
thartics act on different fax portions of the bowels, 

The FAMILY CA- THARTIC PILL 
has, with due reference to this well established fact, 
been compounded from a} <> variety of the purest Veg- 
etable Extracts, which act alike on every part of the 
alimentary canal, and are} mm good and safe in all 
cases where a{Cathartic 8 needed, such as De= 
rangements of the|E™|Stomach _- Sleepi- 
nm Pains in ths Ba and Loins, 
Costiveness, Pain| |and Soreness over 
the whole body, from sudden cold, which 
frequently, if sees /end in a long course of 
Fever, Loss of pe= = tite, a_Creeping 

tion of Cold over the body, 
Restlessmess>/g, Headache _ or 
weight in the hea all Inflammatory 
Diseases, Worms) |in Children or 
Adults, Rheuma- tism,a great Purifier 
of the BYood and many] G | diseases to which flesh is 
heir,too numerous tomen tion in this advertisement 

Dose, 1 to 8. 

PRICE 30 CENTS. 


The Liver Invigorator and Family Ca- 


thartic Pills are retailed J Druggists generally, 
and sold wholesale by the Trade in all the serge nowns. 
Ss. T. Ww. SANFOR M. D., 


Manufacturer and Proprietor, 


8i-lyr.tf 835 Broadway, New York. 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 
ON JEFFERSON AVENUE, 


BELOW MICHIGAN EXCHANGE, DETROIT. 
The subscribers keep constantly on hand a large steck 
of ELEGANT FURNITURE, 





Mahogany and Domestic Wood. 


Those wishing rich and fashionable furniture, will al- 
ways find a great variety to select from—equal in every 
respect to anything in the Eastern market. 
constant receipt of Pattern Pieces from the 


FASHIONABLE MAKERS IN NEW YORK, 
they are enabled to guarantee the most Perfect Satise 
faction to their customers. 

They also keep constantly on hand alarge and com- 
plete assortment of Plain Furniture of Mahogany, Cher- 
In short, every article in the line of 
usehold Furniture pai be 7 fromm four slings 

ing Chairs of every style and price, from four 
to aaty dollars ne The subscribers now have on han: 
and make to order, best 


HAIR MATTRESSES. 
Their customers can rely upon getting a genuine article. 
CORN-HUSK MATTRESSES & STRAW PALLIASES 


penengeryet ders hand. For the trade we keep constantly a 
isrge stock of Mahogany and Rosewood Veneer. 
STEVENS & ZUG. 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 


EORGE BEARD, Wholesale dealer in Oysters 
will pay the highest market 











Fruits, Game, &c., wil 
price for Choice Fruit ofall kinds, Game, Poultry, &c. 
Baussell House Corner, Detroit. 43-ly 


Both Modern and Antique Styles; in Rosewood, 


Being in: 


socaves = 











